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POLICY IN THE 
FAR EAST 


The Moral Implications of Co-Existence 


By 
D. P. O’CONNELL 


HE RECENT Visit of Mr. Attlee to China and his subsequent 
observations on that country and its aspirations have had 
repercussions of a far-reaching and perhaps unexpected 
character. The impact of his ideas on Australia and New Zealand 
and on their role in the British Commonwealth cannot yet be meas- 
ured, but may in the next few years prove to be disastrous. Aus- 
tralia, at least, has during the past twelve months matured into a 
world power conscious of a unique destiny as the bridge between 
East and West, and equally conscious of the hesitant and tem- 
porizing policy of the United Kingdom. The spectacle of the Red 
frontier enveloping the ambiguous borderlands of South East Asia 
and threatening the balance of power in the Pacific has had a sober- 
ing effect on Australian opinion, and although it is still possible for 
the Commonwealth to fight an election without mentioning 
foreign policy, it is nonetheless true that the country is apprehen- 
sive and alert. It is not surprising that Mr. Attlee’s remarks have 
invited the dissent even of Commonwealth cabinet ministers and 
have served only to touch the vein of Australian cynicism. Apart 
from a conspicuous minority of his own political persuasion, Aus- 
tralians generally have regarded him as an ingénu abroad. 
Australia has not forgotten Singapore, which is now seen as the 
great turning-point in Pacific history, nor has she forgotten her 
temporary abandonment by England in the months after the fort- 
ress fell. No matter how sound Imperial policy may have been at 
that time, Australians have no wish to be relegated again to third 
or fourth place on the order of strategic priorities. The Common- 
wealth is, in consequence, seeking its own salvation, and there is 
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a growing apprehension, which Mr. Attlee has done nothing to 
discourage, that if a Labour Government is returned to power in 
England Australian and Imperial foreign policies will radically 
diverge. The tragedy of Mr. Attlee’s position is the greater when 
it is realized that the leaders of Australian opinion most attached 
to England—Oxford and Cambridge trained men in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and in the Universities—are among those 
most uncompromisingly opposed to his Chinese policies. The 
post-war years have demonstrated that there are now no legal 
bonds linking the Dominions with the United Kingdom, that the 
Royal Prerogative of war can be exercised by the Queen of 
Australia while the Queen of the United Kingdom remains neutral 
just as the Queen of the United Kingdom recognizes the Central 
Peoples’ Government while the Queen of Australia does not, and 
hence it is clear that if the British Commonwealth is to survive in 
the event of a major clash on policy among its members it will do 
so only as a focus of sentiment. 

There is a valid historical parallel for the present shift of power 
in the East in the fall of the Byzantine Empire. Over a period of 
centuries bastion after bastion of the Empire fell, and with each 
conquest the power of Islam grew in relation to that of the 
Christian world, so that eventually Constantinople itself toppled 
under the accumulated pressure, while the West lacked the con- 
viction necessary to preserve it. It was a matter of less than a century 
before the tide lapped the walls of Vienna. Today historical pro- 
cesses are greatly accelerated. Once a Communist momentum is 
launched it gains in intensity with each acquisition of territory, so 
that the Red frontier creeps forward as area after area slides within 
its compass. South East Asia is a political morass with no clear 
stabilizing line that can possibly represent the tide-mark of this 
movement. Hence the widespread consciousness in Australia that 
Singapore is the new Constantinople and Sydney the new Vienna. 
One section of opinion takes refuge in the reflection that Commu- 
nism requires sea~power to make an invasion of Australia possible. 
For the moment this is, indeed, a consoling factor. The Byzantine 
analogy, however, indicates that foreign policy must look to the 
next twenty-five years or the next century and not merely to the 
next five years or twelve months, and must be based upon the 
lesson of the balance of power. The issue between Communism 
and the West is obscured partly by a gross and unpardonable lack 
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of conviction on the part of many Western statesmen, partly by a 
tendency to effect ad hoc compromises valid only for the moment, 
and partly through the interplay of a number of political and 
ciel principles at present operating in Asian, Western and 
Communist policies. The purpose of this discussion is to extract 
these merely in the most generalized way, and to relate them to 
the moral basis of contemporary international society. 

Overlaying all competing principles at present is that of “‘peace- 
ful co-existence.” If it is possible for the Democracies and the 
Communist countries to ‘‘co-exist” on their present frontiers 
for an indefinite period, the forces characterized under the express- 
ions “‘self-determination,” “regional identity,” etc., may safely 
be permitted to crystallize and work themselves out. Mr. Attlee 
clearly understands co-existence in precisely this context; the 
Marxist does not. Whereas to Mr. Attlee co-existence implies 
mutual toleration based upon the status quo and the rule of law, 
to the Marxist it is no more than an i sabe device guarantee- 
ing the _ by which territories slide, through internally 
generated but Soviet sponsored movements, within the Red 
curtain. In other words, it is a screen behind which the Soviet may 
adroitly manipulate the concepts of nationalism, regionalism and 
self-determination to achieve further aggression by proxy and 
extend in depth as well as breadth the system of satellite States. In 
this context co-existence is no novelty. Temporary adjustments 
between antagonistic social and economic systems have for a 
generation fulfilled a significant role in Russian policy-making 
and official doctrine. Marxist thinking commenced with the 
assumption that the capitalist system must decay of its own nature 
and that the Soviet should facilitate that decay and prepare for a 
global system based on the dictatorship of the proletariat. After 
1925 it became evident that the two worlds would have to co- 
exist for some time, and so Korovin, a Russian jurist, wrote that 
it was possible to construct an international legal system responsive 
to the compromise. 

However, the compromise was to be temporary only, just as the 
transitional phase from capitalism to collectivism within the 
Soviet was to be temporary. As society is in flux, so is the inter- 
national structure, and the legal bonds by which the formal 
structure is sustained are valid and- productive of obligation only 
so long as they subserve the Marxist doctrine of the disappearance 
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of the capitalist world. As Pashukanis asserted in 1930, international 
law only enhances “‘the struggle between the socialist and capital- 
ist systems.” In other words, co-existence as a source of legal and 
political relations is of significance only in so far as it promotes 
the Soviet design. Has the theory changed? Is it true that the 
Soviet desires the erection of a ring of neutralized buffer States as a 
guarantee of the permanence of co-existence? Or is this temporary 
compromise still geared to the ultimate belief that the capitalist 
world will evaporate leaving the Soviet as the focal point of the 
Marxist world order? Is the Soviet mentality, in short, defensive 
or aggressive? 

There is no evidence that the Soviet views co-existence today 
in any sense differently from the way it viewed it at the time of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939. Just one year ago Malenkov 
re-asserted the Marxist belief that the North Atlantic bloc is “‘rent 
by internal strife and contradictions” leading to its “‘disintegra- 
tion.” More recently Vishinsky asserted that this “intensification 
and deepening of the contradictions within the capitalist camp” 
implies that “the Marxist-Leninist thesis concerning the fatality 
of wars among the capitalist countries remains valid.” In other 
words, Russia has only to sit back and reap the dividend of 
Western divisions. He went on to assert blatantly that it is im- 
possible to entertain the notion of a community of legal relations 
“if one does not approach it from the point of view of political 
motivation.” A recent Soviet international lawyer has, in addition, 
established the ideological basis for the Soviet domination of the 
satellites when he says that in the socialist system “the primary 
role belongs to the Russian people because they are the most out- 
standing among socialist nations’ —which, devoid of its jargon, 
is a justification of Russian imperialism. 

It is clear, therefore, that the post-Stalinist régime has remained 
faithful to the Lenin pattern of thought and government. The 
community of nations, upon which Mr. Attlee’s notions of co- 
existence rest, has recently been described by Bogdanov as “‘the 
most harmful cosmopolitan idea” because it challenges the 
“absolute sovereignty of the State.” It is a curious reflection on the 
idiosyncrasies of Marxism that its exponents have to find some 
basis of Soviet supremacy over the satellites, and at the same 
time have to resort to nineteenth-century Western doctrine of the 
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of course, is a contradiction of the Marxist notion of the State’s 
eventual eclipse, but in this transitional phase of “co-existence” it 
serves the useful function of promoting a “‘hands-off”’ policy in 
South East Asian countries permitting the consolidation Jain 
either directly subservient to Moscow or at least easily subverted 
by it. It is also a useful canard calculated to attract Asian sentiment 
and give the concept of “‘self-determination” a legalistic com- 
plexion. 

Given, therefore, that Communism is of its nature expansive, 
it is only too clear how consistent with theory have been the 
events of the past twelve months. Marxist geopoliticians have been 
devoting attention to a new theory of global orientation. Moscow 
is taken as representing the centre of the world land mass, Sydney 
as the centre of the world sea mass. The world is conceived as 
revolving, politically, on this axis, and the theory deduces that 


whoever controls both extremes of the axis, and its length, 


controls the world. And the axis, be it noted, runs through 
China, Indo-China, and the great amorphous mass that is Indo- 
nesia. It is equally clear that the Western world has exhibited in its 
divisions and inconsistent policies sufficient symptoms of dis- 
integration to encourage the Marxist theorists. Logic suggests 
that the best means of preventing war and inhibiting further 
aggression is to give the lie to the notion that the non-Communist 
world is in a condition of imminent collapse. This implies a 
unified front, a vigorous and consistent policy, fortified by 
armed strength and sustained by will and conviction. Mr. Menzies 
has recently indulged in sabre-rattling that might have been much 
more effective before Dien Bien Phu. As a result he has been 
accused of tying Australia to the apron strings of the United States. 
His critics are unaware of, or choose to ignore, the real co- 
incidence of conviction on the political situation in the Pacific 
which exists between the United States and the Commonwealth. 
This does not commit Australia to the more extreme manifestation 
of American power politics, no matter how justifiable they may 
be, but it does reflect the growing conviction that Australia 
and New Zealand can rely on America alone and that in the 
Pacific the United Kingdom is a broken reed. The policy under- 
lying S.E.A.T.O. is in marked contrast with the views of Mr. 
Attlee and emphasizes the unique danger to the British Common- 
wealth in a Labour victory at the polls in England. 
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Mr. Attlee and the school of thought he represents would, in 
return for the merely speculative advantage of Mao Tse-tung’s 
goodwill, give Red China all she demands and permit the fullest 
play of the principle of self-determination. He probably imagines 
that there is one momentum in Asia, and that that is directed to 
the immediate termination of “colonialism.” There is, of course, 
no such thing. As the Pakistan High Commissioner to Australia 
recently said, there are three Asian opinions: that of Russia and 
China, that of India, Burma and Indonesia, and that of Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines. The policy of India, he said, is not 
neutralism because there is no such thing in this issue, it is 
appeasement, and appeasement is suicide. The pressure for self- 
determination in Asian countries comes principally from the 
semi-ruling elements who enlist mass support against the colonial 
powers and then proceed to substitute themselves for the 
previous exploiters. Beneath them is, often enough, a social and 
agrarian movement with which they have no sympathy. Again, in 
some areas, racial and linguistic groups are organized on a purely 
separatist basis. It is the problem of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy over again, with the concepts on nationalism and 
regionalism inextricably entangled with social pressures. Each of 
these competing principles is exploited by the Communists and 
the whole problem is rendered infinitely complex by their 
manipulation of them. To allow any of these principles un- 
inhibited free play in South East Asia at the moment is to frag- 
ment the whole area and intensify the power vacuum, thereby 
rendering a Chinese advance almost inevitable. Appeasement is an 
open invitation to Russia and China to complete this process. 

During the battle for Hanoi certain professors of the National 
University of Australia and the Anglican Bishop of Canberra 
issued a statement to the effect that the Viet-Minh had begun as a 
nationalist movement. Although accurate so far as it went, the 
statement rightly aroused controversy, since it left the inference 
that the West should implement a policy of Iaisser-faire. The 
attitude of this group is fairly typical, and yet it is dishonest 
because it chooses to ignore the obvious fact that the victory of 
the Viet-Minh under Chinese auspices involves an extension of 
the Communist frontier and a consequent shift in the balance of 
power. A policy of laisser-faire is, in fact, precisely the condition 
to promote and sustain the Communist momentum. All through 
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the East power begets respect and invites consent. In Viet-Nam it 

ays to be on the winning side, or at least, not to be on the losing. 
Although the Red frontier is fixed at the seventeenth parallel 
Viet-Nam has only spasmodic control over its area precisely 
because the inhabitants are drawn by the enticements of power 
towards its opponents. The same pattern may be expected to 
develop in neighbouring territories. To characterize these move- 
ments as anti-colonial or agrarian is to ignore the factor of Com- 
munist shuffling and probing by which the process is helped along. 
If you ask one of a flock of sheep being driven by dogs who is 
forcing him along he would reply “the sheep on either side of me.” 
He is probably unaware of the dogs. The Asian peasant behind the 
deal who yields to the blandishments of the “‘liberators”’ is the 
sheep; the dogs remain unobtrusive. 

In view of this the neutralism of Mr. Nehru is difficult to under- 
stand. An Indian diplomat recently asked me how it was possible 
for India to participate in S.E.A.T.O. when one of the objects of 
the pact was the bolstering up of outmoded colonial régimes and 
the “‘decadent military junta’’ of Thailand, and when its members 
include in their ideological camp Malan and Franco. His question 
accurately reflected the Indian attitude. Assuming that Thailand, 
Malan and Franco are, from the Indian point of view, evils, the 
problem is to balance these evils against the greater one of Russo- 
Chinese aggression. To the Indian it is difficult to distinguish 
between evils, or effect the necessary compromise. As this 
diplomat put it to me, it is all a question of principle. In this 
attitude there is a considerable mystical quality which may be due 
to Hindu religion; time, to the Indian, is the solvent of all things; 
the grimly realistic attitude now being taken in the West towards 
international politics is to him hysteria. Yet India in itself epito- 
mizes all the contradictory principles at present leavening, or 
rather corroding, South East Asia. Her claim to Goa is founded on 
an amalgam of self-determination and contiguity, yet she cannot 
allow those principles to determine the fate of Ladakh, a province 
geographi , economically, ethnically and religiously assimi- 
ated to Thibet, and currently subject to Chinese infiltration. The 
same is true of Indonesia. Her claim to Dutch New Guinea is 
founded exclusive'y on an accident of history. It is not even fully 
justified on a basis of contiguity. Just as in the case of the successor 
States of Austria-Hungary, those majority groups most clamorous 
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for self-determination are the last to admit the validity of the 
principle as applied to their own minority groups. Contiguity in 
every instance predominates over nationalism. As with Central 
Europe, Indonesia perpetuates certain of the racial problems of the 
old régime with none of the racial guarantees it afforded. The 
nation’s control over remote and dissident islands is extremely 
tenuous, as the volume of legislation validating the decrees of 
sundry supposedly-abolished sultanates testifies. The result has 
been the creation of a power vacuum within the area separating 
Australia from the new Red frontier in Indo-China. 

Australia, in consequence, is in a horrible dilemma. She cannot 
afford to allow Indonesia to acquire a portion of New Guinea, 
thereby intensifying the vacuum, but by opposing that claim she 
loses the sympathy of India and Burma and lessens the possibility 
of drawing them into S.E.A.T.O. She cannot afford to allow Mao 
Tse-tung to take Formosa since that would swing the balance of 
power much further and eventually fling the defence line back on 
to Australian territories. Mr. Attlee’s support of Mao Tse-tung’s 
aspirations on this question is as foolish as his recognition of the 
People’s Republic in 1950. Since that recognition the United 
Kingdom has been forced to play a most ambiguous, and from the 
point of view of international law, unprincipled, role in relation 
to Formosa. The failure of Western statesmen to view the 
historical process from a long-term standpoint is nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than in relation to Formosa’s detachment 
from Japan only two years ago. The legal and drafting committee 
of the Peace Treaty had then a unique opportunity of inter- 
nationalizing the island or placing it under trusteeship, thereby 
depriving Mao Tse-tung of any formal basis to his claim. As it 
was, the committee’s admission of the principles of nationalism 
and contiguity have tied the hands of those countries recognizing 
the Peoples’ Republic. History may well reflect upon this lack of 
vision. 

Self-determination, nationalism, regionalism or contiguity 
have in themselves no moral quality. Their moral value as 
principles depend upon their service to the common good. There 
is no God-given right to independence. Independence in the case 
of the Ukraine would undoubtedly serve the common good; 
history has already established that common good was probably 
ill-served by the free play of nationalism in Austria-Hungary. 
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Where there are large minority groups, as in Malaya or Fiji, a 
colonial system may well be essential to the common good, and 
its moral value must be estimated accordingly. To assume, as 
many do, that colonialism is antiquated and that the forces of 
nationalism in South East Asia should be allowed free expression 
is to place principles in themselves morally neutral above the 
demands of the common good. At the present time the common 
good has to be examined in a global context. The overall pattern 
is one of Communist subversion of the existing social structure. 
Any aspiration that serves that end must be subordinated to the 
preservation of the true community of men and of nations. This 
may involve in some cases the support of colonialism, in other 
cases its extinction. All depends on the facts of each case. 

Mr. Attlee would no doubt regard himself as a moderate, yet 
in sponsoring the cause of nationalism he is in reality an extremist. 
The common good as the determining principle enables one to 
apply relative rather than absolute formulas to the given inter- 
national situation. The Indian position is ambiguous precisely 
because it is not based on this pattern of thought. The common 
good at present invites three different, yet inter-related, policies 
towards South East Asia. The first is the military policy to contain 
the Communist advance and by a demonstration of force exhibit 
quite clearly that the capitalist world requires more than a gentle 
push to topple over. The second is urgent and adequate economic 
assistance to remove those factors of discontent on which Com- 
munism works, and, where colonial régimes survive and are 
deemed essential for the common good at present, to remove the 
motives for self-determination. The enlarged Colombo plan is 
doing much in this direction. The third is adequate educational 
assistance founded on proper principles, and particularly at the 
university level. The academics of South East Asia will ultimately 
determine the character of the area. We must indoctrinate them 
now. It is dangerous to import Western technology into Asia 
without importing with it the philosophy within which it has 
grown and which is necessary to relate it to the true end of man. 
A vigorous campaign associating all three elements would harden 
the anti-Soviet front, and thereby “co-existence” might serve 
our ends rather than those of Russia and China. 
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ST. JOAN OF ARC 


By 
MILTON WALDMAN 


less is it her practice to canonize a warrior whose prime object 

it was to procure the victory of one Christian nation over 
another. Least common of all is it for her to raise to her altars 
persons upon whom she has felt constrained to visit her last and 
most terrible sanctions. As saints are unique among human 
beings, Joan of Arc has claims to be regarded as unique among 
saints. 

Yet no saint can, of course, be utterly and literally unique, 
since there are certain rules and measures by which the Church 
determines an individual’s fitness for admission into their com- 
pany. They must for love of God have performed acts of heroic 
virtue, by their lives or the divine power of mind within them 
illumined the truth which Christ came to teach, by deed or word 
have joined with Him to further His purposes. There have been 
many to deny Joan any of these characteristics: worldings who 
believed that her canonization was a concession to French 
national pride, scoffers who took her to be a pious little crackpot 
adroitly made to serve the far from holy ends of politicians and 
priests, sceptics who found in her an implacable critic of any 
organized authority claiming the right to judge and to sanctify. 

These views are plainly irreconcilable; whatever truth there 
may be in one is pointedly contradicted by the others. The same 
human being could not at the same time have been the military 
idol of a nation, the feeble-minded tool of corrupt courtiers and 
ecclesiastics and the shrewd antagonist of traditional orthodoxy. 
But the fact is that none of these views, separately or taken 
together, bear any serious relation to the evidence on which our 
knowledge of Joan rests. It was not for her victories that she was 
canonized nor that the French people after five hundred years 
desired her canonization; she possessed the love and trust of her 


if IS NOT COMMON for the Church to canonize a warrior. Still 
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countrymen—except for the type of politician and priest promi- 
nent in the “‘crackpot” theory—before her victories were gained 
and she kept them after ending in defeat and disaster, leaving 
the cause for which she had fought to be carried through to 
success by others. Indeed, it was in defeat far more than in 
victory that she revealed what she truly was: only in the process 
of condemning her because of her victories did the churchmen 
of the Anglo-Burgundian faction disclose the qualities in her 
which the Church itself would in the ripeness of time pronounce 
to be the qualities of sainthood. 

That her enemies alone enabled us to know her is not the least 
fascinating aspect of her story. The chroniclers reported her only 
by hearsay, the sort of hearsay calculated to leave the modern 
reader with the conviction that the credulity of the medieval 
mind stopped short only of the actual and the probable; they 
were, moreover, hacks committed to demonstrating that her 
reported works were of God or the devil according to the faction 
which paid them. Of the sources of her inspiration they knew, 
if anything, less than the witnesses at her Rehabilitation, of whom 
the greater part were simple, illiterate folk who had known her 
in her youth at Domrémy or during her year of glory and had 
little real recollection of or power of judgment upon matters 
recalled to their attention a quarter of a century later. But Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, and his colleagues had her before 
them in the flesh for hours a day months upon end. They were 
not untaught rustics and soldiers pre-disposed to swallow the 
marvellous, but hard-bitten lawyers and theologists with large 
experience in exposing and combating error, superstition and 
fraud amongst the vulgar. So far as it was possible for men to 
do so they turned Joan’s mind and soul inside out. So far as she 
allowed them to do so they penetrated to the source of her 
inspiration, which otherwise she divulged to no human being 
except perhaps her king, in the first secret interview with him 
at Chinon, of which we know virtually nothing except that it 
occurred. 

It was to that source of her inspiration that she gave the name 
of “Voices.” They are in a sense—indeed in more than one sense— 
the fundamental fact about her. Without them there would have 
been no mission, no condemnatjon, no canonization, no Joan 
in short. At their behest she went forth to deliver Orleans and 
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have Charles VII crowned at Rheims. It was they whom her 
inquisitors sought to isolate, to identify, to discredit. In their 
defence she put forth her highest powers of heroism and intellect. 
When their counsel failed, defeat succeeded victory in battle 
and mental confusion certainty and clarity at her trial. The 
shrewdness and fortitude never entirely failed, but they shrink 
to the dimensions, as it were, of a natural endowment, leaving 
the little peasant girl in boy’s clothing an object of sheer pity 
unenveloped by awe. 

The Voices first appeared, according to the account finally 
extorted from her at Rouen, in her thirteenth year, when she 
was living in her father’s house by the banks of the Meuse in 
Lorraine and pursuing the normal occupations of a girl of her 
age and class—helping her mother with the housework and the 
spinning, lending her brothers an occasional hand with the cattle, 
sharing the diversions of her playmates in fields and wood, 
especially on the set feast-days, and practising her devotions with, 
as the villagers later recalled, a more than common intensity. 
The time was noon of a hot summer’s day, she was standing 
alone in her father’s garden, still as all nature round her, when 
her reverie was broken by her name being called “‘from the right 
towards the church” next door and the consciousness of a dazzling 
light from that side. Startled, she turned and saw a male figure 
unearthly in its radiance. As he addressed her again she sank 
terrified to earth, but his voice was of such beauty and gentleness 
that she recognized him for an angel. On this first occasion he 
merely told her she was to be a good girl, go often to church 
and be prepared for God’s command to go into France. 

He came again and continued to come at frequent intervals. 
By the third time she knew him to be, though how she would 
never say, the Archangel Michael. He spoke to her of “‘the great 
pity that was over France” and promised that she would be the 
instrument of its deliverance. At this point, apparently, she took 
a vow of virginity till the work was accomplished. At some 
stage she was advised that Saints Catherine and Margaret would 
appear by divine commission to guide and comfort her, and 
presently they did, announcing themselves by name and assuming 
more and more the task of unfolding to her the nature of the 
duty before her. She was to seek out the chieftain of the neigh- 
bouring town of Vaucouleurs, Robert de Baudricourt, who held 
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the region in the king’s name, and from him solicit the means 
of reaching the royal residence at Chinon. She was then to relieve 
Orleans when that last important city in the Valois obedience 
had been invested by the invader, and subsequently bring the 
Dauphin—as Charles VII was styled before his anointment—to 
Rheims to be crowned. 

This was the extent of the mission as delivered to Joan before 
she embarked upon it. What or who were the Voices who 
delivered it? Were they, in modern terminology, objective or 
subjective, entities external to Joan or figments of her imagina- 
tion? To this question Joan’s examiners at Rouen devoted more 
time, energy and cunning than to all the other numerous matters 
raised at her trial put together. Those clerical lawyers appreciated 
at least as well as we the improbability of celestial beings taking 
visible and tangible form for the purpose of communication with 
earthly beings. If Joan maintained that they had, there would 
have been no great difficulty in convicting her either of the type 
of hallucination with which the vagrant pedlars of visions 
deluded the simple or to holding intercourse with familiar spirits 
of satanic origin. But Joan maintained no such thing. Except for 
certain ambiguities in her references to St. Michael—and these 
may have been at least in part due to imperfect understanding 
or recording of what she actually said—she parried every effort 
to commit her to a description of her apparitions in terms of 
objective experience. She had done the same thing quite as 
brusquely to the friendly clerics of her own side who at the 
Dauphin’s order had sought to question her at Poitiers before 
her departure for Orleans. 

But if she would not account for her Voices, and the only 
people who ever had a chance to make her do so failed, natural 
curiosity still leaves us with the problem of trying to account 
for them ourselves. In doing so it is best, indeed it is necessary, 
to begin with the hypothesis that she was neither a fool nor a 
knave; that she neither suffered from commonplace delusions 
nor invented what she claimed to have experienced in order to 
make herself important. Had she done either, the Voices would 
not have been worth discussing; in fact Joan herself would not 
have been worth discussing. The work that she did under the 
influence of her Voices attest her to be a genius, as the Church 
attests her to be a saint, but for the present purpose it is enough 
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to assume that she was sane and honest. It is an assumption 
supported by dozens of her childhood friends and companions 
in her great adventure who testified under oath to her exceptional 
sturdiness of body and straightforwardness of mind. 

She lived in the border country of Lorraine through which 
passed the traffic between Burgundy and the Low Countries— 
merchants, couriers, itinerant religious. From them she would 
have learned of the agony of the land to which she belonged by 
language and tradition. Twice she herself beheld small examples 
of it when raiding bands of soldiers drove her, with her family 
and neighbours, to a fortified refuge, there to remain until they 
could return to their sacked and smoking homes. It is not difficult 
to imagine the thoughtful peasant girl brooding on her country’s 
agony and longing to do something about it. Nor for the 
imagination to entertain the picture of her standing in her father’s 
garden in the noonday heat half-meditating, half-daydreaming 
on these things, and in the intensity of her rapture hearing herself 
called by a figure clothed in the radiance of the sun as it beat 
upon the church tower. Why St. Michael? Perhaps because he 
was the angel of battles, the commander of the heavenly legions, 
as well as the particular protector of the royal house of France. 
St. Denis, the national patron, had failed inasmuch as most of 
France, his own shrine included, had been overrun, whereas the 
archangel’s, St. Michael-in-Peril-of-the-Sea, still stood proudl 
invincible on its lofty rock high above the tide of English 
conquest. Facing his winged figure in the church at Domrémy 
stood the effigy of St. Margaret, protector of women, especiall 

t women, while the church at Maxey on the opposite bok 
of the Meuse was dedicated to St. Catherine, patron of young 
girls, particularly those who were poor, and object of the most 
popular cult in the whole region after that of Our Lady. All 
three were familiar and appropriate members of the heavenly 
hierarchy, all three peculiarly vivid and immediate to the girl’s 
intimate imagination. ) 

It was an age when almost every act was done after invocation 
to and its approval desired of a saint. It is not only comprehensible, 
it seems scarcely avoidable, that Joan should have attributed her 
inspiration to these particular saints. Some such inspiration she 
plainly required: for an illiterate peasant girl to have obeyed 
without a clear supernatural calling the impulse to go forth and 
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drive out her king’s apparently undefeatable enemies would have 
been a sign not of genius but of imbecility or paranoia. What 
she did after she went forth is another matter. She herself claimed 
a commission from the Voices only to relieve Orleans and bring 
the Dauphin to Rheims for his coronation: a claim she might 
be suspected of having made in order to acquit the Voices of 
responsibility for her subsequent failures, had not the Bastard of 
Orleans, the most intelligent as well as closest of her collabora- 
tors, testified that those were precisely the two aims she told him 
she had set herself before either was accomplished. After that she 
knew failure, almost unbroken failure, though high military 
authority holds that she was an abler soldier in defeat than in 
victory, like Napoleon in his retreat upon Paris in 1814. The 
Voices seem to have given their strategic instructions to one 
exceptionally endowed by nature to receive and execute them. 

Resolution, speed, an eye for the essential and a contempt for the 
conventions of contemporary warfare—all these attributes of the 
born commander she displayed in that first astonishing campaign 
in the spring of 1429. A footling sortie, a noisy, purposeless 
vaillantise d’armes undertaken against her reasoned objections, she 
converted by her tenacity into a full-scale attack which broke the 
encirclement and raised the long siege of Orleans in a single day’s 
fighting. While the victorious army was beginning to disband 
she collected the remnants and swooped upon the other English 
fortresses guarding the passages of the Loire. Within a week she 
had not only cleared them all but turned and defeated an English 
relieving force coming down from the north; defeated it by a 
movement so swift as not to allow the enemy the chance to 
take up the classic position, pikes in the centre, archers on the 
flanks, which had lured the French to disaster in every major 
engagement since Crécy and Poitiers; and not only defeated but 
destroyed it by pressing on with a strategic pursuit unknown to 
the canons of contemporary warfare. 

The march to Rheims for the coronation followed. It has been 
criticized, perhaps rightly, on the ground that the initiative gained 
should have been exploited to harry the English immediately out 
of Paris and Normandy. But Joan, inspired by her Voices, felt 
that the coronation was the first necessity in order to set at rest 
the widespread doubts of the Dauphin’s title. On the way, 
moreover, various cities opened their gates and made their sub- 
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mission in awe of the conquering Maid. The populace buried 
her under miracles, the authorities, by now afraid of her, under 
disregard. She made triumphal progresses during which butter- 
flies were seen to swarm round her banner and a dead infant was 
reported to have revived at her touch in order to be baptized. 
But these progresses somehow led nowhere because the loyal 
councillors had no desire that they should. Cautious men of the 
world, they shrank from pressing their luck too far and con- 
sidered that on the whole earthly counsel was more to be trusted 
than heavenly, deeming their late experience to the contrary to 
be the exception that proved the rule. Joan’s design for a smashin 
and perhaps decisive blow to retake Paris they acceded to wit 
reluctance and supported without fervour, so that the attack 

tered out after an arrow had removed Joan from the fray. 
Then followed futility and frustration, replete with honours and 
empty of achievement, until she went off on her own to help 
the hard-pressed garrison of Compiégne, and after the most 
dashing and brilliant of her operations was captured by the 
Burgundians and sold to the English. 

The bargain by which her enemies acquired her and brought 
her to trial violated all the common decencies. Under the rules 
of chivalry she had a right to be ransomed by her own side. 
Whether her own side was deeply interested in ransoming her 
—some sort of offer seems to have been made, or at least con- 
sidered but the matter is obscure—is another question, but it 
never seriously had the chance. Her enemies were even more 
anxious to discredit her claims than the worldlings round the 
King were to be rid of them. For that purpose the obvious, 
indeed only possible instrument, was the examination of those 
claims before a tribunal of the Church. The risk was that the 
tribunal would find no wrong in her and insist, as its own 
practice and ordinary morality required, on setting her free. The 
risk was avoided by handing her over to churchmen upon whom 
her purchasers could rely, under a stipulation—just in case their 
reliance should prove unfounded—that she be returned to them 
should the tribunal fail to condemn her. The Bishop of Beauvais, 
Pierre Cauchon, was delegated to try her in his diocesan court, 
but for practical as well as technical reasons at Rouen, the English 
military headquarters in France, instead of in his own diocesan 
city which was at the moment inaccessible to him. Spurred on 
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and directed by the faculty of the University of Paris, a body 


of men in whom a fanatical hostility to Charles VII was com- 
bined with a hatred of Joan for frightening them before Paris the 
revious autumn, Cauchon gathered round him to act as assessors 
an officer of the Inquisition joined him as co-judge in the course 
of the trial) three score of clerics warranted by their history and 
interests to find Joan’s victories incompatible with sound Christian 
doctrine. 
After a short period of confinement in a castle belonging to a 


noble family, whence she tried to escape by jumping from a 


window with no result but to injure herself and add attempted 
suicide to the other charges against her, Joan was transferred to 
a dungeon in Rouen. There, chained to a block of wood in a 
large but permanently twilit cell, she spent the most of the last 
year of her life. Her company consisted of her five gaolers, as 
gross a lot of brutes as could be found. Intermittently their society 
was varied by that of a spy introduced as a friendly fellow- 
prisoner, a cobbler from Lorraine, and of sightseers with per- 


- mission of the English authorities. The spy she promptly saw 
_ through and the familiarities attempted by the sightseers she fought 
off with spirited scorn, but there was little she could do about 


the gaolers except to cling to her tattered boy’s clothing— 
presently to constitute another charge against her—as a modicum 
of protection and put up as best she could with the intimate 
humiliations they were in a position to inflict. No message of 
comfort from the outside world reached her, the Mass and the 
sacraments were denied her. Even the Voices, upon whose 
comfort she had thought she could unfailingly rely, responded 
less and less frequently, until at length, as torment of mind was 


_ added to bodily wretchedness, they appeared to have deserted 


her altogether. 
After more than two months of confinement she appeared at 


the opening of her trial in the Chapel Royal of Rouen Castle. 
In our sense it was hardly a trial at all. No accusations were 
presented, no witnesses called, no counsel afforded. In the interval 


| since her arrest Cauchon’s agents had gathered the material upon 


which her subsequent examination would be based. These 


_ enquiries could only be pursued in Anglo-Burgundian territory, 


since the unoccupied portion of France was closed to the inves- 


_ tigators, and all they had to go on was rumour and gossip 
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originating on her side and repeated with a partisan gloss on 
theirs. Joan was never told of the nature or results of those 
enquiries, nor of the character of the witnesses, whether enemies 
or lunatics, who had informed against her. Her business was to 
answer the questions suggested to her prosecutors by the pre- 
liminary investigation, theirs to elicit such answers as would 
convict her out of her own mouth. To refuse to answer was 
tantamount to confession: and indeed the fundamental issue of 
the trial, transcending all particulars, was whether she had not 
in the very first instance confessed herself guilty by so refusing. 

For the first question put to her was whether she was prepared 
to answer truthfully on oath to whatever was asked her, and 
her reply was, “I don’t know what you are going to ask me. 
Perhaps you may enquire into things I may not want to tell 
you about.” When pressed she added, “I will freely tell you 
whatever you wish to know about my father and mother and 
what I have done since I took the road into France. But the 
things God has revealed to me I will tell no one except Charles 
my king, even if you were to cut my head off.” But these were 
the very things they were there to find out, in order to expose 
them as anything but revelations from God, and particularly the 
revelation communicated to Charles at Chinon which induced 
him to grant her the facilities for the furtherance of her mission. 
For this was the key to the whole problem, the test of the Voices’ 
credibility, the explanation of what sent the peasant girl off on 
her prodigious errand with the certainty of gaining her king’s 
support and the victories that followed from it. If her judges 
could not induce her to submit her inspiration to their scrutiny 
so that they might pass judgment upon it, then the whole trial 
was a waste of time and money and they might as well have 
done with it by burning her straight off for contumacy. 

Over and over they reverted to that original question, however 
far they might stray from it in seeking to broaden the scope of 
their indictment. They examined her about the folklore of her 
birthplace, her participation with her playmates in the traditional 
festival under the Fairies’ Tree on Midsummer Eve, her belief 
in the virtue of the mandragora root and the prophecy attributed 


t It has been surmised that she was able to allay his doubt of his legitimacy, 
first instigated by his mother. The matter was one which, obviously, neither 
Joan nor any other French loyalist would have thought suitable for public airing. 
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to Merlin concerning a Maid from the Lorraine Marches who 
would deliver France; the dead child revived; the butterflies seen 
fluttering round her banner, and so on round and round. From 
all this they got exactly nothing. She answered them with sharp- 
ness, shrewdness, indifference, sardonic counter-questions. She 
did not know, she did not care, most of it as far as she was 
concerned was nonsense and what could she do about it if people 
attributed pointless or childish tricks to her? One by one these 

leanings of popular gossip became subordinate or irrelevant as 
* inquisitors recognized the hopelessness of catching her out 
in sorcery, witchcraft, superstition or fraud. So again and again, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in the hope of making her give 
herself by giving the Voices away, they returned suddenly to the 
vital topic. Particularly they wanted to know what form the 
Voices took, since if she committed herself on this they would 
have had her where ecclesiastical courts so often had so many 
addle-pated unfortunates. But Joan’s invariable answer was a cool, 
“Leave that! You shall not have it from me now.” Slyly they 


‘approached the matter from oblique angles. How were the 


Voices dressed? She could not say. Then perhaps, prompted 
Cauchon, St. Michael had appeared naked—a suggestion that the 
archangel had in fact been a salacious phantom hardly proper for 
a Maid to entertain. The idea appeared to amuse Joan: “Don’t 
you think God can afford to clothe him?” she asked by way of 
answer. ‘“Didn’t St. Margaret speak English?’’ enquired Cauchon 
at another point, apparently in the effort to explore the nature 
of Joan’s verbal intercourse. ““Why should she,” demanded the 
astonishing girl, ““When she is not of the English faction?” 
Against such quality of mind the judges were helpless and 
before the end they pretty well knew it. By hammering away 
they found out more about the operation of the Voices than Joan 
had originally thought fit to tell them, but they failed as signally 
to isolate and discredit them as they had failed to inculpate Joan 
of sorcery and superstition. The fact was that there could be no 
meeting ground unless she was willing to tell them freely what- 
ever they wanted to know and submit herself and her doi 
unreservedly to their judgment; in other words take the oath 
in the form prescribed. Experiences so exceptional as those to 
which Joan laid claim were, the court maintained, matters for 
assessment by the authorized representatives of the Faith. In 
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matters of Faith, Joan concedel, they were entitled to her 
obedience, but her personal experience was a matter on which 
she alone could pass judgment. Having little trust in the court’s 
impartiality, she moreover reserved the right to decide what was 
faith and what fact. When Cauchon demanded that she give word 
not to escape, Joan refused on the ground that he had no right 
to ask it, since any prisoner had a right to escape if he could, 
and no need to ask it while he loaded her with chains; but when 
she still refused after having it pointed out to her that so far 
from having any right, the mere wish to escape from the Church’s 
custody was an offence, and was then asked, “Do you believe 
that you have permission of your Voices to leave prison whenever 
you like?” she replied, “Yes, if I saw the door open I should 
go and that would be God’s permission.” 

As the trial drew to its close, Cauchon and his collaborators 
viewed the results of their work with something less than satis- 
faction. The Bishop had set out to achieve, in his own words, 
a pulchrum processum, a judicial masterpiece which should leave 
the world in no doubt of Joan’s guilt and justify the capital 
sentence upon which the English were determined. But within 
the body of the court itself there had emerged a disconcerting 
division of opinion whether anything so conclusive had been 
accomplished. To fortify his position Cauchon had the record 
of the proceedings summarized in twelve articles and submitted 
to a large number of Norman prelates and canonists. Their 
comments proved little helpful. Though a substantial number 
agreed that a prima facie case of presumption, sorcery and other 
offences “‘smelling strongly of heresy” had been made out, some 
of the most distinguished held that the evidence was either 
incomplete or capable of being interpreted in Joan’s favour. This 
was disappointing, but a further appeal to still higher authority 
brought a more agreeable result. The University of Paris, the 
revered Alma Mater of nearly all the leading participants in the 
trial, “‘the light of all the sciences and the extirpator of errors,” 
reviewed the articles and unhesitatingly declared Joan’s guilt 
proved in all respects, even those in regard to which the court 
itself had come to manifest a certain reserve. 

The University having spoken, it became virtually obligatory 
upon the assessors to recommend a verdict of guilty, which the 
two judges accordingly pronounced. But even yet they were not 
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altogether happy. Not all Frenchmen, even those within the 
Anglo-Burgundian obedience, stood in such awe of the Univer- 
sity as did her loyal sons at Rouen; there was still the smell of 
politics about which might taint Cauchon’s masterpiece with the 
suspicion that Joan’s death had been contrived to exclude the 
possibility of her troubling her adversaries any further. Hence 
it remained as imperative as ever to induce her to submit, to 
acknowledge as just whatever construction the court chose to 
put upon her claims and doings. Where hitherto it had sought 
to impeach her character, it now concentrated upon converting 
her mind. Assessors of a less severe and more priestly aspect who 
had tried to twist incriminating admissions out of her took on 
the role of prisoner’s friend to bring her to a realization of her 
errors. At first they were no more successful than their pre- 
decessors. Cauchon, losing patience, sharply reminded her of her 
danger of death by fire and actually gave her a close sight of the 
rack. Neither moved her. “‘If I saw the flames before me, I should 
still answer the same,” she replied to the threat, and to the proffer 
of torture, “Of course if you’re going to tear my limbs apart 
I'll tell you anything you like; but when you've finished I'll say 
you made me do it by force.’’ A confession thus repudiated had, 
as she divined, no value and the black-clad torturers standing 
by were excused from duty that day. 

But though still outwardly calm and firm, her long and fearful 
ordeal, followed by the sustained and cogent assault upon her 
emotions and intelligence, had in fact shaken her inward 
assurance. So that when, after the death sentence had been 
pronounced, a gentle and understanding Dominican implored 
her to think again before it was too late, to remember the risk 
not that her body but her immortal soul ran in hearkening to 
her private apparitions, only too probably “enemies who seek 
each day to distract men by taking the figures of angels and saints, 
saying they are from heaven, instead of accepting the opinions 
of those learned in law and Holy Scripture,’ her trust in the 
truth of her own experience at last crumbled. In the state she was 
in it all began to seem different, the arguments so massively, so 
eloquently, so indeed lovingly arrayed against her only too 
persuasive. The voices of the clerics became stronger, her personal 
Voices grew fainter until they were no longer audible. The 


deliverance which she thought they had promised her and on 
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which she had implicitly relied she knew now would not be 
vouchsafed and she suffered the bitterness of having been deluded 
and betrayed. It was the lowest, most pitiful point in her heroic 
story. For a while yet she resisted but the strength had gone out 
of her, and when they brought her forth to the dontend of 
St. Ouen to make her public choice between excommunication 
and burning or signing the recantation they had ready, she 
accepted the paper (as they had known she would) and traced 
her signature upon it. 

Unfortunately—though for whom we cannot be sure—the 
recantation constituted a contract which one of the parties proved 
unable to fulfil. In return for the prisoner’s undertaking to 
renounce her Voices, put off her boy’s clothing and submit her- 
self in all things to the Church, the agents of the Church had 

eed to restore her to its communion and, by implication at 
least, keep her safe from others. This they would undoubtedly 
have done had they possessed a clear title to her. The howl that 
went up from the English troops and spectators in the churchyard 
disconcertingly reminded them that she had been delivered to 
them only conditionally. Instead of consigning her, as she had 
been led to expect, to the severity of detention in a nunnery for 
life, they led her back to the same cell, to the care of the same 
oafs, with the single difference that now she wore a long grey 
gown instead of doublet and hose. Her gaolers saw to it that 
things were made worse for her than before. There was an 
attempted rape; and within a few days they so contrived it that 
her gown disappeared and her boy’s apparel reappeared on her 
pallet in such wise that she had to put it on if she were to attend 
to the needs of nature without exposing herself naked. Witnesses 
were hastily summoned to certify her lapse and the formalities 
speedily completed to burn her on that score. 

She was ready now to accept her fate. Just as the shrewd men 
of the world of her own side had thwarted and abandoned her, 
so the holy men in whose wisdom and goodness she had agreed 
to confide had failed in the trust they had demanded of her. In 
the world there was no longer hope; she perceived now that she 
had misunderstood the Voices and not been delphically misled 
by them, that her deliverance could come and her mission be 
finally discharged only by death. The Voices returned to comfort 
her, to promise her, in fact, Paradise; and as she yielded her life 
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in the packed market-place, amidst a silence unbroken save by 
the crackling of the flames, her expiring cry of “Jesus” and the 
hysterical scream, “We have burned a saint,’’ the spectators knew 
that the promise would be made good. 


THE WORKMEN 


nis is the body the seasons sold for money, 
one by one they guarded and grew his frame— 


we were hardly ready for him and he was ready: 
this is the One. 


these are the nettles sprung from sweating Cain, 
gather them up: they are holier far than flowers— 

let us see the brow of the Labourer glisten with them: 
these are the thorns. 


these are the coldiron embers of Lucifer, 

these are the arrogant stars pushed out of heaven— 
then give him a handful of stars: heap stars at his feet: 
these are the nails. 


this is the prime redwood of all the world, 
it is tougher and taller than he: it will swing him high— 
it will spread him wide forever if so we wish: 


this is the cross. 
D. J. BERRIGAN 
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BROWNSON AND 
A JUST SOCIETY 


By 
RUSSELL KIRK 


USTICE IN THIS WORLD and the life hereafter is one of the 

grand themes of the Old Testament and the New; yet the 

Biblical definition of Justice is implicit, rather than manifest. 
Great texts, indeed, extracted from their context and loosely 
interpreted, have been put to purposes infinitely mischievous. 
How many irresolute or cowardly men, for instance, have said, 
shrugging, “Judge not, that ye be not judged?”’—so perverting 
that solemn sentence, in their mouths, to an irreligious toleration 
of every excess? And under the pretext of “‘justice,” a facile 
sentimentality has endeavoured to find sanction for the argument 
that men, not being responsible morally for their acts, should 
be pardoned with a pseudo-religious effusion of generosity. 
“Social justice,” too—as a phrase employed by levellers—often 
pretends to a quasi-religious origin, upon the assumption that 
equality in the sight of God demands the corollary of equality 
of condition in this world. 

To the unenlightened private judgment, then, the meaning 
of Justice in the Scriptures often has seemed ambiguous. The 
authority of the Church, however, viewing Christian doctrine 
as a whole rather than as a congeries of disparate texts, offers 
to us a clear understanding of the Christian idea of Justice—as 
clear, that is, as any profound doctrine, with all its attendant 
mysteries, can be made to our imperfect intellects. Thus Christian 
orthodoxy declares that true Justice necessarily has in its nature 
the quality of severitas, that stern examination of one’s own 
conduct and the conduct of others, without which the admini- 
stration of all law lapses into maudlin pity or grinning expediency. 

Lacking such an interpretation of the word Justice, Christian 
concepts like “equality in the sight of God” are empty of 
meaning. In what sense are men equal in the sight of God? 
Obviously He does not consider them all equal in endowments, 
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for He did not create them so; nor does He consider them equal 
in moral righteousness, for some He endows with His grace and 
others He allows to suffer damnation. He has not made men 
equal in this world; and though thinkers overcome with pity 
have tried to persuade mankind that in the fullness of time He 
will redeem all sinners, the Church says otherwise. Some men 
are vessels for honour, others for dishonour: to deny this is to 
fall into the error of Origen or into modern Universalism. The 
mistaken notion that Justice consists in a mundane equality is 
the moving principle of Marxism, so that Mr. Arnold Toynbee 
recently described Communism as a Christian heresy. More than 
a century ago, Orestes Brownson made the same observation, 
and expressed it with his accustomed vigour in his essay on 


“Socialism and the Church”’: 


Since it professes to be Christian, and really denies the faith, 
Socialism is a heresy; and since by its interpretation it eviscerates 
the Catholic system of its entire meaning, it is the résumé of all the 
particular heresies which ever have been or can be. The ingenuity 
of men, aided by the great Enemy of souls, can invent no further 
heresy. All possible heresies are here summed up and actualized in 
one universal heresy, on which the age is proceeding with all 
possible haste to erect a counterfeit Catholicity for the reception 
and worship of Antichrist as soon as he shall appear in person. 


How, then, are men fruly equal in the sight of God? Why, 
in just this way, Brownson says—to anticipate his train of 
thought: that Divine Justice regards all men impartially, without 
allowance for birth or station or wealth. When the souls of men 
are judged, they are weighed for their conformity to the laws 
of God, or their disobedience of those laws; and no vanity of 
this world impedes the execution of that Justice. Divine Justice 
and Divine Love do not look indifferently upon saint and sinner; 
equality in the sight of God is nothing like that licentious 
toleration. The justice of God, instead, is an infinitely scrupulous 
examination of what reward or punishment should be appor- 
tioned to each human person, without regard for a man’s 
material prosperity in this life, or for his influence over his 
fellows. Men are equal in God’s sight in the sense that nothing 
shields any one of them from God’s scrutiny—no grand house, 

t Brownson, Essays and Reviews, Chiefly on Theology, Politics, and Socialism 
(New York, 1852), p. 500. 
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no high estate. This is the meaning of Divine Justice, as the 
Church expounds Revelation; and this is the character of the 
ustice which our imperfect mundane laws endeavour to imitate. 

“Through me is the way into the city of woe,” runs the 
inscription which Dante sees above the gate of Hell. “Through 
me the way unto the lost. Justice moved my lofty maker; divine 
Power, supreme Wisdom, and primal Love made me.” Justice 
impelled the creation of Hell itself: for without punishment for 
the wicked, the judgments of God would lack half their sanction, 
and the apportionment of his due to every man would be frus- 
trated. Christian justice, then, is nothing like the mere indis- 
criminate application of sympathy. And this justice was described 
by the Fathers of the Church, and by the Schoolmen. 

Yet if the nature of Justice is immanent in Revelation, still our 
philosophical definition of Justice comes to us from the classical 
thinkers. The earliest discourse on the subject which remains to 
us is Plato’s Republic; and that is a noble beginning. In some 
respects we never have got beyond it. If we would understand 
what Justice is, says Socrates, we had best look at a just society 
—turn to the macrocosm of human character. And what is a 
just state? It is that society in which every man does his own 
work, fulfilling the capacities toward which his nature inclines 
him, and not meddling presumptuously in the concerns of others; 
each man seeking the task which is his own, asking no more. 
A just state assigns to each of the three orders of which it is 
constituted the functions which properly appertain to each; and 
a just man, by corollary, orders within himself his three principles 
or qualities—Reason, Will, and Appetite—so that his nature 
becomes harmonious. Justice is harmony; injustice, strife. The 
just man is happy; the unjust, miserable. 

These ideas pass into the plain prose of Aristotle; and they are 
strengthened, centuries after, by the high old Roman virtue and 
the majesty of Roman law. In Cicero’s Offices, the definition of 
justice is made more distinct still, and from Cicero it passes into 
medieval and modern philosophy. Justice, Cicero writes, consists 
in “‘rendering to every man his due reward,” or “to each his 
own.” And this Justice is of an origin infinitely higher than mere 
human contrivance: mundane laws are but imperfect copies of 
divine ordinances; without a supernatural order and discipline, 


men must live in anarchy, or rather expire in anarchy, for a 
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moral concept of origins purely human will receive the obedience 
of no man whose desires it baulks. The Schoolmen incorporated 
the wisdom of Cicero into their Christian synthesis; St. Thomas 
Aquinas crowned their work; Cicero’s influence upon students 
of law gave these ideas an enduring ascendancy in the political 
speculation of Europe; and presently Cicero’s works became an 
essential part of English schooling, thus establishing an influence 
upon English and American opinion quite incalculable. 

Now the founders of the American Republic were men, for 
the most part, read in Cicero, though many of them had only 
a superficial apprehension of the Christian idea of justice. Unlike 
the French revolutionaries, the American statesmen, especially 
the Federalists, understood the primacy of Justice in civil social 
existence. In Number 51 of the Federalist Papers, Hamilton 
touches upon this matter resolutely and cogently: “‘Justice is the 
end of government. It is the end of civil society. It ever has been, 
and ever will be pursued, until it be obtained, or until liberty 
be lost in the pursuit.’’ Here is a suggestion that though justice 
is necessary for the existence of true liberty, sometimes a conflict 
may arise between the two principles; and of the two, if a choice 
must be made, justice is the greater. This was, indeed, a subject 
which the new republic had to consider gravely and candidly. 
The United States of America arose in a world fast losing its old 
social coherence. The ancient loyalty of man to master was being 
dissolved by the new democracy and the new industrialism; 
church establishments were overthrown or menaced throughout 
Western society; everything long venerated seemed to be in 
question. How might men in this overweening age be brought 
to understand the ethical principles that distinguish liberty from 
licence? In 1835, Tocqueville wrote in Democracy in America, the 
barriers which formerly arrested tyranny are broken: 

Since religion has lost its empire over the souls of men, the most 
prominent boundary that divided good from evil is overthrown; 
everything seems doubtful and indeterminate in the moral world; 
kings and nations are guided by chance, and none can say where 
are the natural limits of despotism and the bounds of licence. Long 
revolutions have forever destroyed the respect which surrounded 
the rulers of the state; and since they have wal relieved from the 
burden of public esteem, princes may henceforth surrender them- 
selves without fear to the intoxication of arbitrary power.? 

* Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Bradley edition, New York, 1945), I, p. 327. 
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The problem of 1835 remains the problem of 1954. At heart, 
all social questions are exercises in ethics; and ethics, in turn, 
depend upon religious faith. That Americans, however confused 
in their religious doctrines, never as a body have fled deliberately 
from God has been a principal support of American justice ever 
since Tocqueville wrote. Only in England, perhaps, has the reign 
of justice been more secure, among the great states of the modern 
world, during the past century and a half. Yet in these United 
States true justice, private and public, has endured only by virtue 
of heroic constancy in the face of terrible disintegrating forces; 
and the struggle for a just harmony in personal character, and 
a just society that will recognize the best in all men, is more 
desperate today than ever before. In a personal sense, justice (as 
Paul Elmer More defines it) is ‘‘the inner state of the soul when, 
under the command of the will to righteousness, reason guides 
and the desires obey.” In a public sense, justice (again in the 
words of More) is “‘such a distribution of power and privilege, 
and of property as the symbol and instrument of these, as at 
once will satisfy the distinctions of reason among the superior, 
and will not outrage the feelings of the inferior.” Now we are 
a long way from achieving any approximation of true justice, 
personal or social, in the United States, if we accept these defini- 
tions. We ought never to expect to realize, in this fallen state, 
absolute Justice; laid up in Heaven, pure justice is inconsonant 
with our corrupt nature; but it is within the power of our wills 
to struggle toward an ideal Justice, and, presumably, to come 
much closer to it than our present civil social existence comes. 
And in this endeavour, Orestes Brownson may be a trusty guide 
for us still. 


Perhaps this has been rather a long preface to some examination 
of Brownson’s opinions on a just society; but in substance, it 
has been a description of Brownson’s general ideas on the subject, 
and of the springs from which he derived those ideas. Brownson 
stood forth with high courage and lucidity as an American 
exponent of the venerable principle of Justice, at once Christian 
and classical, religious and humane. Though Brownson often 
expressed his views upon justice with force and penetration, it 
is not as an original thinker upon such matters that he deserves 


to be remembered. What Brownson accomplished was rather 
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to apply these moral concepts to the raw new American society, 
and to tell Americans how even they, in their triumphant 
materialism and swaggering individualism, cannot long endure 
without the personal and social harmony called Justice. In 
reminding Americans that they must respect the wisdom of their 
ancestors, which nourished the delicate growth of justice, he did 
not make himself popular with the innovating democracy. We 
would exaggerate if we said that Brownson perceptibly altered 
the great social and intellectual currents of his own generation. 
His work, in the definition of justice as in other things, is difficult 
to trace in its subtle influence upon later generations; but it has 
done something to chasten and discipline American impulsive- 
ness; and now that the United States has become a mature people, 
perhaps his reflections upon justice have a greater meaning than 
ever they possessed before. 

Brownson fought, in his wonderfully forthright way, against 
a host of enemies to true justice. First, he had to contend with 
the radical doctrine of the Rights of Man—not those natural 
rights of which the: Church had long spoken, but instead the 
arrogant Rights of Paine and Priestley and the French philosophes, 
divorced from the Duties which ought to correspond with all 
rights, and shorn of the religious sanctions which alone can 
provide an enduring reason and support for claims of right. 
Second, he had to deal with the delusion of vox populi vox Dei, 
which presumptuous men, in America most of all, put forward 
as an excuse for majorities to alter all law as they chose, regardless 
of the rights of persons and minorities. Third, he was confronted 
with a belligerent individualism—in part a peculiarly American 
growth, in part the spirit of the age—which endeavoured to 
subordinate all continuity and coherence and tradition to the 
immediate gratification of selfish impulse. Fourth, he struggled 
against a Rousseauistic sentimentality, which mistook a misty- 
eyed compassion for commutative justice. Fifth, he defended 
Justice against an optimistic secularism, which looked upon Sin 
as a mere vestigial survival of barbarous times, sure to disap 
with the march of progress—and the need for regular traditional 
justice sure to vanish with the Sin which justice had chastised. 
Sixth, he had to stand fast against the disintegrating competition 
of sectarianism, which, in denying the principle of Authority 
and exalting private judgment, hewed at the very foundation 
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of Justice: for Justice is built upon Authority, the authority of 
a general moral order and a reality more than human; and that 
Authority must reside not merely in the State, but in the Church, 
which sectarianism would reduce to a congeries of jealous 
dissenting chapels. 

From the inception of American independence—from the 
commencement of American history, indeed, in some degree— 
these perils to the realization of justice had grown in intensity. 
In Brownson’s own day, a terrible crisis came to pass, from which 
experience American justice has not yet recovered. For genera- 


tions, the New England conscience had been some support to 


a just order; but now New England’s Puritanical uprightness 
was awash in a sea of sentimental and innovating doctrines— 
latter-day Congregationalism, Unitarianism, Universalism, 
Transcendentalism, and the rest. Brownson knew them all; and 
he came to understand that these were theological systems cut 
clean away from their historical roots, and so unable to bear the 
weight of Justice. At the same time, the old planter-society of 
the South, resentful and fearful, was contending against the new 
industrialism; and, saddled with its archaic Peculiar Institution, 
turned toward the temporary forgetfulness of violence. The 
fanatics of Abolition, bent upon the destruction of one evil at 
the risk of aggravating a dozen other maladies of society, mistook 
the demon 4 the absolute for true justice. These were immediate 
terrors; but Brownson also discerned, more clearly than almost 
any other man in his generation, the nature of the nascent labour 
question, and the approach of socialism, which system confounded 
equalitarianism with the principle of “‘to each his own.” Some 
of the questions of Brownson’s day vex American society even 
now; and almost all the rest have their near counterparts in our 
modern Pandora’s box of troubles. 

From out the twenty bulky volumes of Brownson’s collected 
writings, anyone who wants to understand Brownson’s opinions 
on a just society will do well to pick four or five essays and read 
them with close attention. Possibly the most important, for this 
purpose, are “Constitutional Government” (1842), ‘“Democr 
and Liberty” (1843), ‘Origin and Constitution of Government” 
(1844), “Legitimacy and Revolutionism” (1848), ‘“Authority and 
Liberty” (1849), “Socialism and the Church” (1849), ““The Higher 
Law” (1851), ‘Liberalism and Progress” (1864), and portions of 
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“The American Republic’ (1865). None of Brownson’s essays 
deals specifically with Justice as its principal topic; thus separating 
his concept of a just society from his general political opinions 
requires some labour. Yet it is work worth doing, for all that. 
Today, as in Greece of the fifth century, the nature of Justice is 
most clearly apprehended by first examining a just society. 
Brownson never tired of saying that Justice requires Authority. 
No people can enjoy a just society without some standard of 
judgment superior to the mood or passion of the moment; and 
this is most conspicuously true in democratic states, where princes 
and nobles, who elsewhere form a kind of hereditary class of 
magistrates, are lacking. Now this abiding standard of righteous- 
ness, or principle of authority, must be ethical in its nature; and, 
to receive an habitual assent from the people, an ethical system 
must refer to religious sanctions. Moreover, this standard must 
be interpreted authoritatively by some body fitted in character 
and study for that function; to appeal to a “higher law”’ like 
the Abolitionists, and then to leave the interpretation of that 
moral order to random and eccentric private judgment, opens 
the way to anarchy. In short, for the interpretation of Justice, 
the Church is required. Simple popular opinion can never suffice: 


But we are told, once more, that practically it can make no 
difference whether we say the will of God is sovereign, or the will 
of the people; for the will of the people is the true expression of 
the will of God, according to the maxim, Vox populi vox Dei. We 
deny it. The will of God is eternal and immutable justice, which 
the will of the people is not. The people may and do often actually 
do wrong. We have no more confidence in the assertion, “The 

eople can do no wrong,” than we have in its brother fiction, “The 
King can do no wrong.” The people must be taken either as indi- 
viduals or as the state. As individuals, they certainly are neither 
infallible nor impeccable. As the state, they are only the aggregate 
of individuals. And are we to be told, that from an aggregation of 
fallibles, we can obtain infallibility? Show us a promise from 
Almighty God, made to the people in one capacity or the other, 
that He will preserve them from error and injustice, before you talk 
to us of their infallibility. ... For very shame’s sake, after denying, as 
most of you do, the possibility of an infallible church immediately 
constituted and assisted by infinite wisdom, do not stultify yourselves 
by coming forward now to assert-the infallibility of the people. 


t Brownson, “Legitimacy and Revolutionism,” Works, XVI, p. 68. 
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Politics, Brownson continues, are simply a branch of general 
ethics, “and ethics are simply practical theology.” Thus the 
Church cannot in truth be wholly separated from political 
judgments; she would be neglecting her duties if she closed 
her eyes to the necessity for pronouncing judgment upon the 
great concerns of men. The Church stands always for legiti- 
macy, or righteous authority, and sets her face against revolution; 
for revolutionaries, true revolutionaries like the Jacobins, almost 
without exception are men who deny the reality of Providence, 
the sinful nature of man, and the rights of Divine Justice. “In 
most cases, the sufferings of a people spring from moral causes 
beyond the reach of civil government, and they are rarely the 
best patriots who paint them in the most vivid colours, and rouse 
up popular indignation against the civil authorities. Much more 
effectual service could be rendered in a more quiet and peaceful 
way, by each one seeking, in his own immediate sphere, to 
remove the moral causes of the evils endured”—like St. Vincent 
de Paul.t 

Without Authority vested somewhere, without regular moral 
principles which may be consulted with confidence, Justice 
cannot long endure anywhere; yet modern liberalism and 
democracy are contemptuous of the whole concept of moral 
authority; and if not checked in their assaults upon habitual 
reverence and prescriptive morality, the liberals and democrats 
will destroy justice not only for their enemies, but for themselves. 
Under God, the will of the people ought to prevail; but most 
liberals and democrats ignore that prefatory clause. In America, 
particularly since 1825, there has been distressingly obvious a 
tendency to make over the government into a pure and simple 
democracy, centralized and intolerant of local rights, after the 
model of Rousseau, destructive of the original and beneficent 
“territorial democracy’’ of the United States. This is a change 
from a civilized to a barbaric constitution; and the Civil War 
accelerated the process: 


But the humanitarian democracy, which scorns all geographical 
lines, effaces all individualities, and professes to plant itself on 
humanity alone, has acquired by the war new strength, and is not 
without menace to our future. . . . The humanitarian is carried 
away by a vague generality, and loses men in humanity, sacrifices 


t Brownson, “Legitimacy and Revolutionism,” Works, XVI, p. 81. 
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the rights of men in a vain endeavour to secure the rights of man, 
as your Calvinist or his brother Jansenist sacrifices the rights of 
nature in order to secure the freedom of grace. . .. Having obliterated 
all distinction of sex in politics, in social, industrial, and domestic 
arrangements, he must go further, and agitate for equality of 
property. But since property, if recognized at all, will be unequally 
acquired and distributed, he must go further still, and agitate for 
the total abolition of property, as an injustice, a grievous wrong, 
a theft, with M. Proud, or the Englishman Godwin. It is unjust 
that one should have what another wants, or even more than 

another. What right have you to ride in your coach or astride your 

spirited barb while I am forced to trudge on foot? Nor can our 

humanitarian stop there. Individuals are, and as long as there are 

individuals will be, unequal: some are handsomer and some are 

uglier, some wiser or sillier, more or less gifted, stronger or weaker, 

taller and shorter, stouter or thinner than others, and therefore some 

have natural advantages which others have not. There is inequality, 

therefore injustice, which can be remedied only by the abolition 

of all individualities, and the reduction of all individuals to the race, 

or humanity, man in general. He can find no limit to his agitation 

this side of vague generality, which is no reality, but a pure nullity, 

for he respects no territorial or individual circumscriptions, and 

must regard creation itself as a blunder. 


Thus, once he has denied the existence of a supernatural order 
and a justice that is more than human, the social democrat tends 
to erect Envy into a pseudo-moral principle; and it leads him 
straight toward that dreadful tableland of featureless equality, 
what Tocqueville calls “democratic despotism,” from which not 
only God seems to have disappeared, but even traditional man 
is lacking. 

The maudlin social democrat, however, with his fanatic thirst 
for an equality which is the very negation of justice (for it denies 
every man the possibility of obtaining the work and the reward 
that are his due), is not the only enemy of Authority and Justice 
in our time. The Benthamites, with their moral calculus, their 
exaltation of self-interest, and their social atomism, are the other 
side of the coin of dissent from prescriptive justice; their principle 
of universal competition, and their fallacious notion that political 
constitutions can be made overnight, are as injurious to justice 
in society as the illusions of the socialistic leveller: 


1 Brownson, “The American Republic,” Works, XVIII, pp. 179-186. 
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The principle of competition is selfishness. Leave, then, free scope 
to the selfishness of all, and the selfishness of each will neutralize the 
selfishness of each, and we shall have for result—eternal justice, wise 
and equitable government, shedding its blessings, like the dews of 
heaven, upon all, without distinction of rank or condition! Truly, 
this were putting vice to a noble use, and proposing a transmutation | 
of the base metals into the precious, far surpassing that dreamed of | 
by the old alchemists, in their insane pursuit of the philosopher’s 7 
stone. But the success of the theory would not have given the result | 
anticipated. From absolute negation, how obtain an affirmative? 
Assuming the absolute equality of all, and that in cases the selfishness 
of one will exactly balance the selfishness of another, the result will 
be zero, that is to say, absolutely nothing. But assuming the inequalit 
of the social elements, and that the selfishness of one is not in all 
cases the exact measure of the selfishness of another, then they in 
whom selfishness is the strongest will gain the preponderance, and, 
having the power, must, being governed only by selfishness, wield 
the government for their own private ends. And this is precisely 
what has happened, and which alittle reflection might have enabled 
any one to as foretold. The attempt to obtain wise and equitable 


oo by means of universal competition, then, must always h 
ail. But this is not the worst. It, being a direct appeal to selfishness, te 
promotes the growth of selfishness, and therefore increases the very n 
evil from which government is primarily needed to protect us. e 
In this denunciation of the social democrat who disguises Envy 


(even from himself) as indiscriminate pity, and of the Utili- | g 
tarian sophister whose presumptuous creation of a new morality 

would plunge us into an egoism that cries, “I am God !”’—in this 
defence of prescriptive justice and organic social growth, 
Brownson is much influenced by Burke and De Maistre. Their } _ th 
phrases echo in his, as when he says: ar 


No constitution, however admirably devised and wisely adapted 
to the genius and pursuits of a given people, will be alone sufficient. di 
Its success will always demand the presence of a higher than human re 
authority to fasten it on the minds, the hearts, and the consciences be 
of the people, and those they entrust with the management of their | ht 
affairs. We can, in nothing, dispense with superhuman aid; and no 
constitution will work well, or accomplish its end, that has not its 
foundation and support in God.? 


This premise denied, we are foolish even to talk of Justice: the 


* Brownson, “Demagoguism,” Works, XV, p. 438. 
2 Brownson, “Origin and Constitution of Government,” Works, XV, p. 433. 
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best we can hope for is a benevolent despot; what we must 
ordinarily expect, the Christian and Ciceronian concept of Divine 
Justice lacking, is a social order red in tooth and claw. 


We have free will, however; this descent of modern society 
into injustice may be arrested; for, once roused to their peril, men 
of religious faith and prescriptive loyalties are stronger than 
sophisters and calculators. 

Liberalism, taken in its practical workings in a society, with weak 
faith, a movable religion, and no loyalty, tends to develop wants 
which it is impossible to satisfy, because the wants it develops all 
demand their satisfaction from the material order. In the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual world, the multiplication of wants is in 
itself not an evil, because the means of satisfaction are liberally 

~— and even the very craving for moral or spiritual good,— 
what the Gospel calls “a hungering and thirsting after righteousness,” 
is a a good, and blessed are they that do so, for they shall be 
satisfied. ! 


Man’s most profound longings are for eternal verities and a 
high justice that governs all things; thus, when liberalism fails 
to satisfy the wants it stimulates, men recoil from liberalism’s 
novelties and seek as best they may Divine Love and Justice, 
once more. 

Suppose, then, that modern men do succeed in restoring a 
general credence in Divine Justice and Authority: what will be 
the shape of a just society, when the nature of human wants is 
better understood? 

The just society will seek to give unto each man his due: not 
through the release of selfish impulse, not through a sentimental 
and enervating socialism, but by recognizing both the Christian 
virtue of charity and the profound differences of nature which 
distinguish one man from another. The just society will not 
repudiate democracy, properly understood, though it will shun 
both the atomistic “‘Jeffersonian” democracy and the oppressive 
humanitarian democracy: 

Democracy, understood not as a form of government, but as the 
end government is to seek, to wit, the common good, the advance 
in civilization of the people, the poorer and more numerous, as well 
as the richer and less numerous classes, not of a privileged caste or 
class, is a good thing, and a tendency towards it is really an evidence 

t Brownson, “Liberalism and Progress,” Works, XX, p. 358. 
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of social progress. But this is only what the great doctors of the 
Church have always taught, when they have defined the end of 
government to be the good of the community, the public good, 
or the common good of all,—not the special good of a few, nor 
yet the greatest good of the greatest number, as taught by that 
grave and elaborate humbug, Jeremy Bentham, but the common 
good of all, that good which is common to all the members of the 
community, whether great or small, rich or poor.! 


Such a democracy, if it is to remain just, must be restrained 
by solemn and prudent constitutions and by an enlightened faith. 
Its government will not hesitate, however, to conduct itself with 
courage, or to undertake large projects. It is shallow sophistry 
to say that government is a necessary evil. Government is no 
evil, but a Reine of Divine wisdom to supply human wants; 
here again Brownson is the disciple of Burke. The office of 
government is not purely repressive: 


Its office is positive as well as negative. It is needed to render 
effective the viidealey of the individuals of a nation, and to render 
the nation an organism, not a mere organization—to combine men 
in one living body, and to strengthen all with the strength of each, 
and each with the strength of all—to develop, strengthen, and 
sustain individual liberty, and to utilize and direct it to ie promo- 
tion of the common weal—to be a social providence, imitating in 
its order and degree the action of the divine providence itself, and, 
while it provides for the common good of all, to protect each, the 
lowest and meanest, with the we 4 force and majesty of society. 
It is the minister of wrath to wrongdoers, indeed, but its nature 
is beneficent, and its action defines and protects the right of property, 
creates and maintains a medium in which religion can exert her 
eee energy, promotes learning, fosters science and art, 
advances civilization, and contributes as a powerful means to the 
fulfilment by man of the divine purpose in his existence. Next after 
religion, it is man’s greatest good; and even religion without it can 
do only a small portion of her work. They wrong it who call it 
a necessary evil; it is a great good, and instead of being distrusted, 
hated, or resisted, except in its abuses, it should be loved, respected, 
obeyed, and, if need be, defended at the cost of all earthly goods, 
and even of life itself. 

The government may justly perform all those labours which 
surpass the reach of individual abilities; and may justly do all 


' Brownson, “Liberalism and Progress,” Works, XX, p. 354. 
2 Brownson, “The American Republic,” Works, XVIII, p. 15. 
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that can be done to secure every man in his natural liberty, and 
to advance the culture of society. But the success of this govern- 
ment will be dependent upon those men of superior abilities 
who alone can provide for the progress of humanity and the 
preservation of the wisdom of our ancestors. Out of a solemn 
concern for the operation of justice, society ought to take every 
care that superior abilities be not disparaged or positively 
repressed, that superior energies be not denied their reward, and 
that learning be not trodden down by what Burke called the 
“swinish multitude,” the mass of men without imagination who 
care nothing for whatever is not flesh. To each his own: that 
is justice; to the natural leader, the right to leadership; to the 
natural entrepreneur, the fruits of industry; to the natural scholar, 
the contemplative leisure which is his necessity and his reward: 


Now, in the name of science, of knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, 
of the people, of outraged democracy, 1 for one solemnly and earnestly 
protest against this servility to he mass, a servility, to which a man 
never submits in good faith nor for honest purpose; but for purposes 
always base and selfish. . . . Enlighten all as much as possible; and 
make all subjects as easy to be apprehended as their nature permits; 
but never forget that every man is not equal to everything. There 
is an infinite diversity of talents and of gifts; one man can make 
a good shoe, but no training can enable him to chisel a Venus or 
an Apollo; another will make a good bank cashier, but all the 
training in the world will not fit him to be a good legislator, or 
enable him to comprehend the fundamental principles of civil 
society. There must be leaders, and there always will be, quarrel 
as you will about it. Some men have the natural and acquired gifts 
to fit them to be political leaders; others to take the lead in philo- 
sophy, in theology, in science, or in literature. The many must 
depend on these. The results, the benefits of the profoundest 
a. are for the mass, and should be communicated to them; 

ut the mass do not, will not, and I dare say, cannot, understand 
the processes by which those results are obtained. There must be, 
and should be an educated class, a class with a scientific culture 
altogether superior to that to which the mass of men, whatever 
their wealth or rank, can attain or hope to attain.1 


A just society, then, is not a democracy of degradation: it 
does not reduce men to the condition of equipollent units upon 
the dreary plain of absolute equality. Indeed, the just society will 

* Brownson, “Origin and Ground of Government,” Works, XV, pp. 300-301. 
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turn away from pure political democracy toward the higher form 
of republicanism—preserving, it is true, the charitable aims of 
democratic ideals, but guiding its polity by distinctions of ability 
and reliability. It will speak not in the accents of envy, but will 
talk of order, duty, and honour. In any particular country, the 
form of government will be suited to the traditions and organic 
experience of the people—in some realms monarchy, in others 
aristocracy, in America republicanism, or democracy under God. 
It will not stoop to the degradation of the democratic dogma; 
it will not contest the sovereignty of God, which is absolute over 
us all. It will secure to every man his freedom. And that freedom 
is precisely the justice of which Plato wrote in his Republic, and 
Cicero in his Offices: the right to do his own work, free of the 
meddling of others; the right to what is his due. To Brownson, 
true freedom and true justice are synonymous: 


By freedom, regarded as the end of government, we understand 
the ability of every man to discharge, without other let or hindrance 
than his own moral delinquency, his special functions as a human 
being. All men have the equal right to be men, and each man has 
the equal right to be the man his Maker designed him to be. The 
maintenance of this equal right, is what we understand by the 
maintenance of freedom. But this must be maintained in fact, not 
in name only. We are out of the age of shams, make-believes, 
conceptualisms, and nominalisms, on our return to realism. The 
practical maintenance of this freedom, is the maintenance to each 
of equal ability to attain to his true end as a man; for I am free to 
do only that which I have the ability to do. I am free no further 
than I am able, and I am able so far as I am free. But by equal ability, 
we mean equal only in relation to the special functions of each. I 
do not ask to be made the equal of my brother, but to have main- 
tained to me in relation to the special functions assigned me by my 
Maker, ability equal to that which is maintained to him in relation 
to his special functions. I have the same right to be what God 
designed me to be, that another has to be what God designed him 
to be,—the same right to be myself, that he has to be Rimself I 
do not ask to be another, nor + oe another should be what I am. 


God made men with diverse and unequal functions, so that each 

should be the exponent of a special phase of humanity; and each 

one has the right to be this exponent; and it is the duty of the 

government to maintain to each one the ability to be it. 

t Brownson, “Origin and Constitution of Government,” Works, XV, 
PP. 420-421. 
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Surely there are few passages in the whole of American political 
writing so wise as the preceding; and that, in part, is because 
here, as often elsewhere, Orestes Brownson transcends politics 
and attains to ethics, and then to religious principle, as he knew that 
any man must who would set himself up for a guide to society. 

Such is the nature of true social justice—not the awful loneliness 
of the Benthamite philosophy, or the mean equality of the 
Socialists, but a liberation of every man, under God, to do the 
best that is in him. Happiness is not the aim of life, but obedience 
to God; even the realization of a just society would not bring 
happiness, though it might ensure tranquillity; in our fallen state, 
we are not made for happiness. This world is a place of trial 
and struggle, so that we may find our higher nature. Poverty 
is no evil, in itself; obscurity is no evil; labour is no evil; even 
physical pain may be no evil, as it was none to the martyrs. 
What is truly evil is the thwarting of man’s aspiration after good- 
ness—the depriving of a man’s thirst for work with meaning 
and life with principle. And here it is that a terrible modern 
heresy endeavours to seize upon the public sympathies in our 
age: Socialism. To the Socialist, poverty, obscurity, labour, and 
physical sufferings are positive evils, because the Socialist takes 
this existence for the be-all and end-all. But in sweeping away 
the ordinary routines and duties of men, the Socialist would 
condemn humanity to a condition of permanent injustice, in 
which no man could hope for what is his due, the right to exercise 
his talents given him by God, without interference from 
arbitrary power: 

Veiling itself under Christian forms, attempting to —_ 
between Christianity and the Church, claiming for itself the 
authority and immense popularity of the Gospel, denouncing 
Christianity in the name of Christianity, discarding the Bible in the 
name of the Bible, and defying God in the name of God, Socialism 
conceals from the undiscriminating multitude its true character, and, 
appealing to the dominant sentiment of the age and to some of our 
strongest natural inclinations and passions, it asserts itself with terrific 
~— and rolls on in its career of devastation and death with a 
orce that human beings, in themselves, are impotent to resist. Men 
are assimilated to it by all the power of their own nature, and by all 
their reverence for religion. Their very faith and charity are per- 
verted, and their noblest sympathies and their sublimest hopes are 
made subservient to their basest passions and their most grovelling 
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propensities. Here is the secret of the strength of Socialism, and here 

is the principal source of its danger." 

These lines were written only a few months after the publica- 
tion of the Communist Manifesto. At that early date, Orestes 
Brownson had perceived, and described with a power which no 
journalist of our generation can equal, the dreadful strength of 
the Marxist heresy, which, if it should succeed in ensnaring the 
nations, would put an end to justice for an incalculable time. The 
Socialists or Communists, he continued, mistake ends for means 
and means for ends. 

Nothing they call evil is evil; nothing they call good is good; 
and hence, because Christianity commands us to remove evil and 
seek good, it does not follow that we must associate with the 
disaffected populations to bring about political and social reforms. 
All that is in any sense good or se 4 having the individual can 
—_ —_ any political or social order, secure by a simple effort 
of his will. 


Our Lord did indeed come among us to found a new order 
of things. But that order consists in seeking the Kingdom of God, 
and obeying God’s ordinances. The alteration of society by theft 
and violence, with the motive of envy and the end—if any end 
at all—of mere physical satisfaction, is not simply unchristian, 
but antichristian. And, being a species of heresy, Socialism, 
endeavours to do what no purely political system can hope to 
accomplish—seduce the individual from the search after godliness 
which hitherto has been possible in the worst of times. Socialism, 
like Liberalism, conjures up desires which it cannot possibly 
satisfy. Nor can Christian justice satisfy all the wants of the flesh; 
but it does satisfy wants of a higher order. 


Of course we do not pretend that, by conforming to the Christian 
order, the political and social equality contended for will be 
obtained; we do not pretend that there will be no more pain, no 
more sorrow, no more poverty, no more hunger or thirst. These 
things will remain, no doubt, as facts; but we have shown that they 
are not necessarily evils, and that their removal is not necessarily 
a good. These things have their uses in this world, or they would 
not be suffered to exist. To the just they are mercies, salutary 
penance, or occasions of merit—purging the soul from the stains 
of past transgressions, or giving it an occasion to rise to higher 

' Brownson, “Socialism and the Church,” Essays and Reviews, p. 499. 
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sanctity and a higher reward. To the sinner they may be the occasion 
of evil; but, if so, only because he does not receive them in a proper 
disposition, and because by his malice he refuses to profit by them. 
But even to him they are no more hurtful than their opposites— 
often not so hurtful. By conforming to the Christian order, all 
so-called temporal evils, in so far as evil, are removed, and all 
so-called temporal goods, in so far as good, are secured; and this 
is all that can be asked. 


Here a great and humble man speaks. The time is come now 
when Americans are appointed the chief guardians of justice and 
order in our trembling world; and from Orestes Brownson, that 
passionate, eccentric, and heroic servant of God, they may learn 
—if they take the trouble—the meaning of justice, and the nature 
of the enemies of justice. 


THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP: 


| 2 seme INTELLECTUAL LIFE has produced a series of move- 
ments—from the Evangelical, the Gothic revival, the Oxford, the 
Tractarian, the Pre-Raphaelite, the Aesthetic—to finally the Blooms- 
bury, so called after the Cambridge intellectuals who used to haunt 
Gordon Square. All these movements have led to hosts of books, 
serious, amusing and sometimes biographically part of English history. 
This is the first (and reads like a final) description of the Bloomsbury 
Group. There is really not much more to say. It represents a compre- 
hensive synopsis of the works of E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey and 
Virginia Woolf, with side references to their circle. It was a circle 
where we may say the radii were frequently mistaken for diameters 
and, even so, seldom upheld the promise of their central force. There is, 
unfortunately, no Index, and the final Conclusion occupies only two 
out of 380 pages. The right critics have not been found for their 
appraisal. Their values still remain a puzzle for literary historians. It 
must be remembered that the perimeter of that circle included Lowes 
Dickinson, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes and Clive Bell. 

This would include all the flowers of the modern Cambridge 
Humanism based on G. E. Moore’s philosophy. They sought to bring 
art into life. They scorned British materialism and conventional 
religion. They promoted individualism. They upheld the standards of 

t Brownson, “Socialism and the Church,” Essays and Reviews, p. $11. 


2 The Bloomsbury Group. A Study of E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, 
Virginia Woolf and their Circle, by J. K. Johnstone (Secker and Warburg 25s). 
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truth and beauty. They called for tolerance and integrity. They wrote 
novels and criticisms. They surveyed and even painted pictures. The 
gave their message in print rather than with the voice. They scribbled, 
they lived, they argued, they enjoyed a certain existence of self- 
esteem, they were given a respectful hearing, and, with the exception 
of a few fine flashes, they have passed into nothingness. Literature and 
art today show very little mark of their passing. As far as forming a 
sect, Bloomsbury today is with Clapham. In vain we look for a few 
clairvoyant appreciations, or even for a few expositions in what 
— call “morbid anatomy” throughout this conscientious 
synthesis. 

"There are a number of questions to ask, if indeed they are worth 
asking. If G. E. Moore was the luminary who enlightened Cambridge 
and “il the intellectuals of that time, how is it that his Ethics and even 
his name has not dawned on the searching or unsatisfied since, in the 
way that Sherrington or Whitehead have made themselves known? 
A new dispensation was believed at hand when Moore “seemed to 
have swept out the materialist and moral trash of the Victorians.” A 
renaissance was proclaimed, but where is the magnum opus planned by 
Clive Bell to be called The New Renaissance? There came no Ruskin 
nor William Morris, though Roger Fry “hoped to improve interior 
design and decoration.” In fact the experiments of Bloomsbury in 
every line appear faint compared to the achievements of previous 
movements. 

Virginia Woolf has become a literary question in herself. How was 
it that amid such immense interest and promise she has failed to 
scramble into the top shelf reserved for lady-novelists like Jane Austen 
and George Eliot—even though her foot was firmly planted on the 
neck of Katherine Mansfield? It is realized that she added a new form 
to the English novel, as in Orlando or The Waves. But no School had 
essayed her experiment. 

Lytton Strachey also raises a query. After his cynical devastations in 
the field of Victorian biography, why has he not left a School or as 
much as a scream behind him? He is read for fun rather than for 
fidelity in History. 

The values of E. M. Forster’s novels are not difficult to appraise. A 
book like A Passage to India is a clear masterpiece, but what has been 
lacking to his sikedal, perfectly composed volumes compared to 
violent contemporaries like George Moore or Hugh Benson? They 
had something clearly to say, however wrong-headed they seemed to 
others. Forster’s novels from the excellent Howards End onward 
seemed each to be a succés d’estime, and they deserved all the esteem 
~~ received. Mr. Johnstone gives more than a hundred pages to 

yse them, but it is difficult E his reader to carry away a memor- 
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able plot or character. He does not supply answers to the questions we 
would like to ask, though he displays the material for a hundred 
theses. Plenty of sentences of a quiet brew fill his plot. For instance: 
“Forster’s intellectual outlook is grey; his emotional response to life is 
bright,” and much in that style. “Virginia Woolf wished to leaven 
intellect with feeling; Strachey wished to control feeling with intel- 
lect.” He records that Forster himself tells us that “maimed creatures 
can alone breathe in Henry James’s pages.’ This is not accurate of 
~ women characters in The Portrait of a Lady or in The Golden 
Bowl. 

The studies of Pan show the Greek influence with which Lowes 
Dickinson tinged the whole circle. It was a donnish view of Greek 
life, as pote as his view of the Chinese he once expressed in his 
incomparable Letters from John Chinaman. But even Dickinson’s dis- 
ciples would find it difficult to say whether their master argued as a 
Platonist or as a Sophist. Like Forster, he developed a soul open to all 
that was liberal, artistic and tolerant. Ecclesiasticism, consequently, he 
ploughed under with a pungent essay. The question always arises, 
how much of the past did the Bloomsbury School wish to remove, 
and what were they building in place? Forster had a message which 
means something to the actual present when he protests against 
Industrialism destroying “‘the distillation of centuries,” and mourns 
every tiny piece of England, tree or tradition, which is being wiped 
out by the satellite town in the actual present. Forster shows, in con- 
trast to the vaunted Humanism of Bloomsbury, traces of that 
Humanity which because it could be linked to Christianity found 
little access to the movement. Just as their Humanism was a poor 
reflection of what the term could mean in a vivid, artistic Catholic 
country, so their Platonism was a very silver-plated affair compared 
to the genuine metal of the Cambridge Platonists of a previous cen- 
tury. But the general tone of Bloomsbury has been to mock tradition 
in any guise. 

The two members of the circle who achieved the fame and strife 
which zealous members of any movement must hope to find in their 
arena were Keynes and Lytton Strachey. Their names as tilting-horses 
must last when the word Bloomsbury has ceased to be spoken save as 
a geographical expression on the map of London. Granting that 
Forster and Virginia Woolf have not ceased to interest their own 
world of readers, nevertheless into an inner arcanum of literature they 
have disappeared and await resurrection in the future. While Bio- 
graphy is practised as an art, a caricature or a form of propaganda, 
Strachey’s name must continue to be tossed like a tennis-ball. And 
while the troubles of nations and politics of parties all over the world 
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carry an economical edge—Keynes and his Keynesian proposals will 
be bruited and battered as often as those which are called Malthusian. 

It was the individual talent, not the influence of a group, which 
gave the world Eminent Victorians and the Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. If Individualism was one of the objects of Sinaia’ it was 
certainly achieved in these two instances. Neither Dryasdust nor 
Bureaucrat produced either. 

If Forster and Virginia Woolf could have drawn less out of their 
subconscious thought, and sketched, even caricatured their circle and 
group at Cambridge and in Bloomsbury, they could have achieved 
the position and eventual fame of a George Meredith. The reader of 
Meredith finds himself living amongst real persons who, though 
clothed in the scintillating jargon of the master, were, must have been, 
and still are living creatures upon earth. Who lives on the shelf of 
Bloomsbury? 

We are told the enemies of the Bloomsbury Quixotes included 
ambition and pomposity, and for this reason Strachey attacked Cardinal 
Manning and Dr. Arnold. His conclusions and some of his evidence 
have been bitterly and not unjustly disputed. It was curious that he 
painted two such scarecrows for his pn in spite of his expressed 
wish to use the best evidence and to follow the proposed die of 
Bloomsbury tolerance. His descriptive biographies of Arnold, Man- 
ning, Florence Nightingale and General Gordon are immensely 
enjoyable and could have passed as novels, wittily libellous though 
based on historical words and traditions, with the bias of the writer 
swinging violently the whole time the whole way. They were mali- 
cious and, on important points, inaccurate. They certainly changed 
ideas how Biography ought to be written in the future. In 
revealing truths, generally eto or disguised, their influence has 
been salutary, but the disagreeable trick of reducing complex characters 
to zoological specimens has not been imitated. Strachey himself realized 
- what a failure ’ had made, whether he likened Newman and Manning 
to the collision of an eagle and a dove, or the letters of Voltaire and 
Madame du Deffand to “the correspondence of a monkey and a cat.” 
Or, worse still, the comparison of Florence Nightingale and Sidney 
Herbert to a tigress and a stag! 

The literature of the Bloomsbury School survives in every library 
for dissection, redolent of some dreariness but of occasional delight. 
The effect on English painting by the theory of Clive Bell or the 
practice of Roger Fry has been minuscular. Mr. Johnstone has a chapter 
on “Bloomsbury Aesthetics” from which we offer a sample. Fry and 
Bell believed there is a purely aesthetic quality in all works of visual 
art. “Bell calls it significant form; Fry adopts Bell’s term.” Fry adds, 
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“We feel that a work which possesses it is the outcome of an endeavour 
to express an idea rather than to create a pleasing object.” Good, but 
what does it mean outside the platitude? There is much pleasant 
theory which like all the kind gets the student nowhere. In practice 
a Fry was a disaster. His portrait of Lowes Dickinson in King’s 
College Hall shows sadly amongst the Herkomers and Zuluagas and 
more solid schools of portraiture. Fry resembled “Cezanne and water”’ 
in College parlance. His American days were not successful. He 
attempted to restore a Van Dyck and restored it out of existence, 
according to Robbie Ross. Finally he was cast forth by Pierpont 
Morgan. But he was embalmed in a very readable biography by 
— Woolf, which was her real forte, as she showed in her Common 
Reader. 

On the whole it is difficult to criticize, much less indulge in the 
traditional cursing or blessing of the bafHed enquirer. In England’s 
intellectual gaps we would not be deprived of the Bloomsbury School. 
Certain individuals attained unexpected heights, but on the whole 
they failed to bring a message or a style or to give English art or 
literature the galvanization me a prophet or of a confessor or a martyr. 
Are not confessors vaguely theorists, and martyrs practitioners in their 
way? 

It is easy to dwell on the Bloomsbury lack of that religious 
thought which has penetrated every other Victorian movement except 
the Scientific. The Bloomsbury circle opposed all conventional 
religion, despising the dogma and ridiculing the practice. Naturally 
they had nothing to offer of a mystical or religious nature, and nothing 
that they conceived or achieved was ever touched with intimations of 
immortality. They set themselves to scorn and hammer down tradi- 
tion in any sphere. Painting by the English portraiture schools gave 
way to the French macabre. Impressionism and Post-Impressionism 
were adulated in contempt of the Pre-Raphaelite. While they con- 
demned Wordsworth or Tennyson, fortunately no members of the 
— attempted poetry. Agnosticism was their sum-total of feeling 
or belief in religion. This was the F ped that lay between them and 
previous movements, which were all revivals of a religious or tradi- 
tional memory. In art, Gothic and the return to painting hive Raphael 
had kindled men’s souls. British insularity was coloured even by the 
aesthetic movement. In comparison the Bloomsbury Group proved 
negative. As a movement they have not been replaced, but they 
replaced nothing of all they whittled away or tried to destroy. E. M. 
Forster called for Two Cheers for Democracy. One half-cheer will 


suffice Bloomsbury. 
SHANE LESLIE 
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REVIEWS 


FOUR CONTINENTS 


The Four Continents. Being More Discursions on Travel, Art, and 
Life, by Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan 258). 
| bree THIS BOOK and turned the pages with feverish impa- 
tience in the hope that—in spite of its titlek—I might meet again my 
favourite character in fiction, the author’s father. Well, perhaps not 
“in fiction,” but though it is easy to believe that Sir George was even 
more exasperating in real life than in Sir Osbert’s autobiography, it is 
not easy to believe that he could have been quite so entertaining. 
Pompeii and Pekin . . . Amalfi, Saraseta and Kairouan . . . would we 
never come to Sir George? Good! Here he comes! 


He gave a slight bow and said: 

“T thought I ought to inform you, Osbert, that Mrs. FitzDudley 
Gudgeon wishes to marry me.” 

This unusual announcement winded me. I had seen Mrs. Gudgeon. 
She was a widow with no background but a past, a past of sential 
unpleasant character, who had for half a century and more trailed 
behind her a long train of unsavoury financial transactions merging 
into love affairs, and vice versa. . . . She had contrived to cultivate 
my father’s society for some years. Once at a concert at the Queen’s 
Hall she had come cringing up to me, in the interval, and had said, 
“I know your father” —to which I had replied, “Yes, better than I 
do, I believe.” 


Clearly a case of rescuing Sir George from the dragon, and Sir Osbert 
is at his best in his despatch on what might be called Operation 
de-Gudgeon. 

It is hardly necessary to pay a tribute to the felicity with which Sir 
Osbert evokes the many places in Four Continents described in this 
book. As my space is limited, let me confine myself to what he has to 
say about America. My mind went back as I read Sir Osbert’s chapter 
on America to Hilaire Belloc’s The Contrast, in some ways the most 
fascinating book ever written about America, for Belloc was the 
supreme master of landscape painting in words, and his description 
of the moment when he reached “the sharpest border line and the 
— physical frontier in the world” which separates the high edge 
of the deserts from California is almost in the same category of per- 
fection as his incomparably more famous description of the Alps iio 
the Weissenstein. I mention Hilaire Belloc’s book because as an 
observer of America he had one immense advantage over Sir Osbert. 
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Sir Osbert arrived in the States as a wealthy young aristocrat, and in 
his later visits was famous as a man of letters. No wonder he was 
impressed by the friendliness of the Americans. On my first visit I too 
received a great welcome from Catholics, mountaineers and skiers, 
but the real test of a country’s friendliness is its reception of the un- 
known, and I am inclined to think that England is still the kindest in 
its reactions to the poor and friendless stranger. Belloc’s evidence about 
American friendliness is more convincing than Sir Osbert’s because 
he was poor and unknown when he crossed the Continent, and this is 
what he says: “Courtesy in America never fails. It is found in all states 
of fortune. In no community I know will you find a smaller number 
of proud or surly or neglectful men, for pride and surliness and neglect 
are the fruits of isolation.” 

Sometimes Sir Osbert’s power of describing the physical aspects of 
this world runs away with him, as for instance: 


Look up then into the sky above America, gaze into its lost and 
_ limitless vistas! In those boundless and vast dominions of the sky, 
clouds build up more quickly than elsewhere and are as swiftly 
dispersed. No man would be a slave, no man would barter his 
freedom under such a canopy. 
American skies differ, as European skies differ, according to latitude, 
and millions are slaves in Europe in spite of “lost and limitless vistas” 
above them, not because they wanted to be enslaved and not because 
they were prepared to barter their freedom, but because they were 
surrendered into slavery by the Presidents of freedom-loving America 


at Yalta and Potsdam, with the agreement of our representatives. 
But I must not end on this note, for I share Sir Osbert’s love of 


America and his admiration for the most generous people on this 


earth. 
ARNOLD LUNN 


WILLIAM POEL 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival, by Robert Speaight 


(Heinemann 21s). 
"Te HAVE ASSISTED at a performance of a comedy by Aris- 

tophanes,” says Mr. Speaight, “must have been much more like 
an evening at the Palladium than an evening at the Haymarket.” 
I quote this sentence because it should immediately convince any lover 
of the theatre that the author knows, profoundly, his subject and 
because, in my opinion, this book’s value lies not so much in its 
account of the eccentric puritan Poel as in the biographer’s perception 
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of the point of Poel’s work in relation to the living theatre today. 
The essential vision of William Poel was architectural. He saw that 
“what the Elizabethan stage, with its daylight, its multiple planes, and 
its wide projecting platform made possible, was a special kind of 
realism. The audience was in the play, not in front of it; the action 
of the play was not in Rome or Alexandria; it was here and now; 
it was Elizabethan and immediate. And Elizabethan performance was 
essentially an experiment with time.” 

Thus Mr. Speaight sees that, for example, one of the best “trans- 
lations” of this was Miss Tanya Moisewitch’s set for the Histories 
at Stratford in 1951, which was “ludicrously underestimated by the 
critics”; for this set was architecture rather than décor. On the other 
hand, he is aware how Poel, simply because of the “experiment in 
time” imposed by the architecture, came to understand the contem- 
porary aspect of Shakespeare’s work. Of Macbeth, for example, Mr. 
Speaight writes perceptively that “none of Shakespeare’s tragedies is 
more Elizabethan in feeling than this one; the blood-guiltiness of 
Holyrood and Fotheringay darkens the corridors of Dunsinane. . . . 
There is barbarism in Macbeth, to be sure, but it is the barbarism of 
Bothwell not of Boadicea.”” And he makes it clear that Poel himself 
realized this and knew that it was Darnley rather than Duncan who 
must have been in Shakespeare’s mind. 

For the actual text of Shakespeare, Poel had little more respect than 
had Irving or any of the actor-managers who sacrificed poetry to 
scenery. In his production of Coriolanus in 1931, for example, “he 
tried to suppress every word, tone or gesture which could give offence 
to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald” and, in consequence, mutilated the text 
almost beyond recognition, since Coriolanus is, as Mr. Speaight puts 
it, “not exactly a treatise in defence of democracy.” In other plays, 
his innate puritanism made him temporarily blood-brother to Bowdler. 
His eccentricities, in other words, almost outweighed his perceptions 
and it is difficult not to agree with his implacable opponent, William 
Archer, that if his “judgment had been equal to his enthusiasm, his 
energy, his disinterested devotion to his ideal of dramatic art, he might 
have done some signal service to the English theatre. Some service 
he has done—he has helped onward a reaction against the subordina- 
tion of Shakespeare to scenery and spectacle . . . but both his theories 
and his practice . . . were marred by such eccentricities as to deprive 
them df: all persuasiveness.” There is more than that, of course; and 
Poel’s name will continue to be honoured by all Shakespearean 
students. He was a pioneer, certainly; but it is well that his fellowers 
should have the benefit of this brilliant biography to prevent them 
plodding pompously along a cul-de-sac. 


H. Ross WILLIAMSON 
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Leda . the Goose. An Autobiography, by Tristram Hillier (Longmans 
16s). 
M: TRISTRAM HILLIER is a painter of superb talent, and like 
many painters he can also write. This is a most attractive auto- 
biography, and its only fault is one rare in books of this kind. It is a 
good he too short. Mr. Hillier is such an excellent raconteur that we 
can never have enough of his stories. These have the vividness and 
precision of his painting. And it is of his development as an artist that 
we would gladly have heard more. For Mr. Hillier has survived the 
classical discipline of the Slade, the disapproval of Tonks, the spell of 
Picasso, the panaceas of Unit One, the more subtle influences of 
Lhote and Masson, to mature a style which is triumphantly his own. 
How has he done this? By what experiments, by what siftings and 
rejections? We would have given much to know. As it is, we have to 
be content with six reproductions of his pictures. His “Green Bottle,” 
one notes, would well be worth a visit to Southampton. 

Leda and the Goose is a frank and simple confession of the private 
life; and spiritually speaking it describes a circle. Mr. Hillier was 
educated at Downside and, although he bears no illwill against the 
school, the picture he draws of it in the early twenties is profoundly 
disturbing. The long catalogue of bullyings and beatings only under- 
lines the chronic scandal of the English Public Schools; that boys 
should be encouraged to be truthful, courageous, industrious and 
chaste, but that no one ever encourages them to be kind. Here we 
should expect a Catholic school to make good the deficiency of its 
Protestant competitors. No doubt the school has changed for the 
better since Mr. Hillier was there, and he has learnt to appreciate the 
strength and wisdom of the community. For it was through Downside 
that Mr. Hillier returned to the Church, and through Downside that 
his wife entered it. 

And Downside gave him, after all, the richest bequest that any 
school can give; enduring and formative friendships. A man who 
goes through life supported by Dom Hubert van Zeller and Mr. 
Jimmy Reynolds can never come to any serious harm. (As I write 
these lines, I am mourning the loss of an overcoat, whose manufacture 
was directly inspired by Mr. Reynolds’ eccentric sartorial taste. Mr. 
Hillier, in his gilded youth, succumbed to the same influence. And, as 
he makes very clear, there is more to Mr. Reynolds than overcoats.) 
Between the first Downside and the second Mr. Hillier traversed a 
cycle of experience, which is the subject of this book. A journey 
across Russia by the Trans-Siberian'railway to join his father in Peking; 
a visit to a remote Trappist monastery, which has recently been 
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destroyed and whose monks have been murdered by the Communists 
—a fact which might have been drawn to the attention of Mr. Attlee; 
voyages along the shores of the Mediterranean in a tartane, bought and 
equipped in the vieux port at Marseilles; a visit to a leper colony in 
Greece, and life in a ghostly chateau in Gascony; ceaseless wandering 
and two important love-affairs. It is a frankly Bohemian existence, 
and indeed Mr. Hillier is a natural Bohemian, confessing that he can 
only work in the midst of a certain squalor. But then St. Francis was 
the best Bohemian of them all, and like Mr. Hillier would have been 
proud to proclaim himself a goose. No doubt Leda and my Lady 
Poverty are not quite the same thing, but they produced a similar 
result. Each brought fulfilment to an artist through a happy marriage. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


WITHERING FLOWERS 


A Few Late Chrysanthemums, by John Betjeman (John Murray 9s 6d). 


O: THE FRONT of the dust-cover Mr. Betjeman is described as 
“a passionate observer’’ and on the back as “a passionate observer 
of the second-rate.” Mr. Betjeman has certain virtues—including that 
of following his own fashion instead of someone else’s—but there are 
few signs of “passion” about the present collection. Signs of bad 
temper there are in plenty. “Mum, the Persil-user”—so what? Mr. 
Betjeman prefers the days of Honest Elbow-Grease—but the elbows 
were not his. “Where are the blithe and jocund to ted the hay?/Where 
are the free folk of England? Where are they?”” The answer comes 
(Lord Beaverbrook being haughty)—“Ask of the cinema manager. 
. . . Ask at the fish and chips in the Market Square.” The violence of 
Mr. Betjeman’s contempt for our Age of Progress leads him oddly 
astray: 


. .. many a cultivated hour they pass 

In a fine school with walls of vita-glass. 

Civics, eurhythmics, economics, Marx, 
How-to-respect-wild-life-in-National-Parks; 
Plastics, gymnastics—thus they learn to scorn 
The old thatch’d cottages where they were born. 


The rhyme was tempting—all the same, do they really teach Marx in 
modern schools? 

All this fails to be funny. It is tedious, and it is merely destructive. 
So much contemporary poetry merely repeats, on a much lower level, 
what Eliot said once wd om all in The Waste Land. 

What about the “straight” poems—do we find anything more 
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positive there? “House of Rest” is moving, because the poet lets the 
old lady speak for herself, and the questions he refrains from asking do 
him credit. But this, from “Verses turned in aid of A Public Subscrip- 
tion . . .”, is neither here nor there: 


And must that plaintive bell in vain 

Plead loud along the dripping lane? 
And must the building fall? 

Not while we love the Church and live 

And of our charity will give 


Our much, our more, our all. 


—bad parish magazine verse. And “Harrow-on-the-Hill” seems 
nothing more than a thin solution of Henley-without-conviction. 
But comic Betjeman does break in, happy to say— 


Her sturdy legs were flannel-slack’d, 
The strongest legs in Pontefract. 


and “Hunter Trials” is an amusing Period Piece. 


The trouble is that Mr. Betjeman wants to laugh at his Period and 
have it. Haymakers, ponies, the squire of the village, Victorian chim- 
neys—so quaint, but so much cosier than this horrid Welfare State. 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE 


Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science, 1100-1700, 
by A. C. Crombie (Oxford, Clarendon Press 35s). 


HE THESIS OF THIS BOOK is that the principles of the scien- 
Tiise revolution of the seventeenth century were worked out in 
the thirteenth. The enormous scientific advance of the cen of 
Galileo and Newton was largely due to a revolution in procedure; 
scientists, almost universally, adopted the experimental method and 
instead of attempting to find metaphysical explanations of natural 
phenomena contented themselves with finding laws which enabled 
them to predict their behaviour. The new method was a combination 
of logic, experiment and mathematics. To a reader unaware of recent 
research into the history of science this thesis is startling. 

The obvious question is: “If the men of the thirteenth century 
worked out the principles used by Newton why did not the scientific 
revolution occur earlier?’’ With “might have beens,” however, Pro- 
fessor Crombie is not concerned. His thesis emerged from a study of 
original sources and the work of other students. After an introductory 
chapter on the Greek scientific method and its limitations, he describes 
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the practical scientific work of the twelfth century in medicine, 
mechanics, etc. He suggests this raised the question of the relation 
between theory and practice in philosophia naturalis. In the following 
chapters he studies carefully the scientific work of Grosseteste, who 
emerges as a methodologist rather than an experimenter. Experiment 
would have refuted his law of the refraction of light. In the next three 
chapters the work of the followers of Grosseteste and other scientific 
workers—Chapter IX is devoted to the important work of Theodoric 
of Freiberg on the rainbow—is discussed. In Chapter X he traces the 
transmission of thirteenth and fourteenth century ideas to Newton 
and his predecessors. The final chapter contains an excellent summary 
of his conclusions. 

The reader will find in this fine book strong grounds for accepting 
Professor Crombie’s thesis. The scholarship is admirable both in its 
breadth and depth; the thesis is never read into the sources; the possible 
is stated as possible, the probable as probable, and the certain as certain. 
Rich footnotes—here it should be stated that the format is worthy of 
the best work of the Clarendon Press—and copious documentation 
enable the reader to check the arguments for the thesis. The best 
— for example, of the existence of the experimental method in the 

ourteenth century is the work of the Dominican, Theodoric of Frei- 

berg, on the rainbow, “‘a model of experimental procedure for all 
time.’ Theodoric knew Witelo’s work, and there is little doubt that 
Witelo knew Grosseteste’s. But it seems more likely that Theodoric 
derived his ideas from Alhazen. Professor Crombie is careful to indi- 
cate this; but the reader is left with the impression that when we no 
longer see in a glass darkly we will know Grosseteste influenced 
Theodoric. 

Though Professor Crombie suggests medieval scientists as opposed 
to medieval alchemists were a small band their tiny numbers are 
insufficiently stressed. He admits the new mathematics exercised an 
enormous role in the great scientific development of the seventeenth 
century; but has little to say of the influence of the Renaissance. Again 
he seems to favour the view that the adoption of the new scientific 
method in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries was not 
due to Grosseteste and his school alone, but was due rather to the 
stimulating influence of Arab and Greek thought. 

It seems then that this admirable book is probably the final word on 
Grosseteste’s scientific work, and a first-rate contribution to the 
history of the origins of the modern scientific method; but it has not 
quite proved the thesis that the combination “of logic and mathe- 
matics with experiment” as used in modern physics “was brought 
about by the interests and genius of the people who entered into the 
Classical intellectual inheritance during the so-called Dark Ages and 
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Middle Ages.” Insufficient has been said to enable the reader to judge 
the influence of other contributions to the formation of the method. 


K. M. Bootu 


ERNST JUNGER 


Ernst Jiinger: A Writer of Our Time, by Dr. J. P. Stern (Bowes and 
Bowes 6s). 


— JinceEr has been for some years one of the leading literary 
personages of Germany, and his influence upon the younger genera- 
tion is paralleled only by that of Martin Heidegger. Dr. J. P. Stern, 
reader in German at Cambridge, considers him the most important 
author writing in present-day Germany, because of the magnitude of 
the themes with which he deals—death, total war and the depersonaliza- 
tion of modern man—and the most significant writer who continued 
to work and publish after the advent to power of the Nazis. Not that 
Jiinger himself was of their party, although his doctrines of violence 
and of total mobilization might seem in assonance with theirs. Indeed, 
one of his two novels, Auf den Marmorklippen, issued in 1939, was an 
attack upon their system; it was banned in the spring of 1940. 

Dr. Stern’s study of Jiinger is both penetrating and remarkably 
compressed. Indeed, how he succeeds in saying so much and saying it 
so well in so slight a compass is a matter for wonderment. He recog- 
nizes the significance of Jiinger, but this, he argues, is not to be confused 
with greatness. His final verdict is that Jiinger, with all his genius for 
particular moments of description, is second-rate. 

The war passages, especially in his earlier works, for instance In 
Stahlgewittern, which made him famous, are excellent. He is attempt- 
ing to seize the existential moment, to give a direct portrayal of death. 
In description of the war moment no one has oud him. “In so far as 
single and isolated war situations are concerned Jiinger’s war books are 
unrivalled.”” What Stern criticizes is the lack of continuity. The 
accounts fall back from these moments of inspiration into a region of 
abstractions. Jiinger has no plastic gifts and no psychological power 
of analysis. His style is full fs deliberate repetitions and tricks of syntax 
till his books waver on the borderland between literature and abstract 
documentary reportage. Jiinger would retort that he represents modern 
man, the warrior fused into and made one with the technician in what 
he terms total mobilization or total achievement, and that he is express- 
ing what literature before him could not express. His is a new medium 
for new experiences, with which the older literary forms could not 
deal. Far better in this case, comments Stern, to follow the principle of 
Karl Kraus: Nichts bleibt von dem Unsdglichen, als es nicht zu sagen 
(nothing is left for the unsayable except not to say it). 
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With this sense of the moment in heightened sensibility there goes 
an elaborate feeling for details of nature, the result of two years of 
study in Naples. Particularly is he fascinated by aquaria and fish, so 
that his passages have at times a silvery and phosphorescent quality with 
an almost sinister attractiveness. What Stern finally condemns in 
Jiinger is his use of patterns, through which individual experience is 
registered. Jiinger himself speaks of a telescopic pattern, through which 
the world is viewed as through a telescope, and appears smaller than in 
reality but also clearer and more regular: and of a pattern of stereo- 
scopy, a manner of expressing things that is determined, not by each 
experience as it arises but by some previous rationalization. He refers 
to those “stereoscopic visions which seize things as though with inner 
tongs.” 

Dr. Stern’s slender book is an essay in compression. Admirable notes 
are provided in an appendix but, to appreciate the volume, the reader 
should be able to follow some difficul German extracts at least in the 


English version which the author includes. 
Joun Murray 


The Gospel According to St. John: Its criticism and interpretation, by 
Canon R. A. Edwards (Eyre and Spottiswoode 12s 6d). 
yee AUTHOR is examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich 
and has spent much time in lecturing, as well as reading, and 
therefore not only knows more than he writes, but has the grace— 
rare among official lecturers—of not smothering his hearers with 
information useless to men not destined to be experts. His thesis is 
that the book was certainly written by the apostle John, originally in 
the shape of notes taken at the very time of the events related, and 
afterwards put together into its present shape, or practically so. There- 
fore, if we understand the author aright, John’s meaning must have 
corresponded with the state of his mind in its undeveloped stages, and 
by no means with the mystical interpretations that the growth of the 
Church’s own mind read into it. ies aim is said to have been to 
persuade readers that Jesus, though rejected, was Messiah, though by 
the time of writing John must certainly (in any hypothesis) have out- 
grown his earliest nationalist notion of that name. In short, we gladly 
agree that St. John’s book bears every sign of being written by an 
eye-witness: we think it is full of echoes of Our Lord’s preaching as 
recorded by the Synoptists: we still think that as it stands it is the work 
of John’s old age, and demands, not only permits, that we should see 
in it all the transcendental theology that ever has been descried in it 
by orthodox Christianity. 
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